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T. & T. CLARK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Sole Agents for America 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED 





Old Testament Prophecy 
By the late A. B. DAvipson, D. D., LL. D., Lirr. D., Professor of Hebrew, New College, Edin- 
burgh. &8vo, $3.50 net. 


An important and most interesting work, the result of forty years’ study by Professor Davidson. The 
author aims to trace the rise, development and gradual extinction of Hebrew Prophecy, to exhibit and 
explain the general ideas which marked its successive phases. and, to analyze, as far as possible, the 
characteristics of this remarkable phenomenon in the history of Divine Revelation. How admirably he 
has succeeded, ane how lucidly he has written on this, his favorite subject, all who are acquainted with 
Professor Davidson’s previous work will be aware. 


Waiting upon God 


By the late A. B- Davipson, D. D., LL. D.. Litt. D., Professor of Hebrew, New College, Edin- 
burgh. Edited by J. A. PATTERSON, D. D. 8vo, $2.00 net. 
A second series of Professor Davidson’s sermons, the first series of which, entitled, * The Called of 
God,” won such worthy commendation. 


Forerunners of Dante 


An ~ count of some of the more important Visions of the Unseen World from the Earliest Time. 
By Marcus Dons, M. A., B. A. (Cantab.). 12mo, $1.50 net. 


The Pauline Epistles 


Introductory and Expository Studies. By the Rev. R. D. SHAW, M. A., B.D. Edinburgh. 8vo, 
3.50 net. 
‘A careful and very valuable study of the writings of the great apostle.”’—-7he /nterior. 


The Note-Line in the Hebrew Scriptures 
Commonly called Paséq or Pésiq. By JAMES KENNEDY, D. D., Acting Librarian in the New 
College, Edinburgh. 8vo, $1.75 net. 


The Creation of Matter Jesus Christ 


wv, Material Elements, Evolution and Creation. | Wis Origin and Character. By F : 
> r AB raced > * y FRANK BAL- 
y . We ( as oe , $1.00 3 
—— We PROPEL, 5S. See Se LARD, M. A., B. Sc. 12mo, paper, 20 cents 


ot . 
The Oldest Code of Laws tis 
P ropelg? ated by Hammurabi, King of mig 
B. C. 2285-2242. Translated by C. H. 
JOHNS, M. a l6mo, 75 cents net. 
Primer on Teaching 


With special reference to Sunday School Work. 
By JoHNn ADAMs, M. A., B. Sc. 18 mo. 
paper, 20 cents net. 

Apostolic Order and Unity Jeremiah the Prophet 
By Roper? Bruce, M. A., D. D. (1. C.D. and | By the Rev. Jonn Rowson, D. D. 18mo, paper, 
“ Oxon). 16mo, $1.00 net. 20 cents net. 


The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia 


By A. H. SAYcE, D. D., LL.D., Professor of Assyriology, Oxford. (The Gifford Lectures.) S8vo- 


Bible Class Primers. New Issues 


History of Egypt 


sy Ross G. MuRISON, M. A., B.D. 18mo, 
paper, 20 cents net. 





$3.50 net 
A most important and scholarly work containing much new material, and far surpassing Professor 
Sayce’s previous works on this subject. 


The Fatherhood of God 


In Christian Truth and Life. By J. Scorr LipGrTT, M. A., author of “ The Spiritual Principle of 
the Atonement.”” Syvo, $3.00 net. 


The Historical New Testament 


By Rev. JAMES MorrattT. Thick 8vo. 726 pages. $4.50 net. 


‘The most important book on the credentials of Christianity that has appeared in the country for a long 
while It is, to begin with,a work of extraordinary learning, labor, and ability. Mr. Moffatt has studied the 
New Testament, atid all the recent literature upon it, with a thoroughness and sincerity that are beyond 
pra se, and for the general student almost beyond belief.”’—7he British Weekly. 

. . . . . 4 
The Christian Doctrine of Justification and 
= 
Reconciliation 


By ALBERT RitscHL, The Positive Development of the Doctrine. English Translation edited 
by H. KR. MAcKINTOSH and A. B. MACAULAY. 8v0, $4.00 net. 


“ His greatest work.”— The Out'ook. “ The master’s chief work.” — Presbyterian and Ref. rmed Review. 


Bible Studies 


By Dr. G. A. DE ISSMAN. Contributions chiefly from Papyri and Inscriptions to the History of the 
Language, the Literature, and the Religion of Hellenistic Judaism and Primitive Christianity. 


Svo, $3. ) net. 
The Called of God The Words of Jesus 


By the late A. B. DAvipson, D. D., LL D., Pro- | By Prof. Gast ae an MAN, University of Leip- 
fessor of Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh. zig. m0, $2.50 net. 
With biographical introduction. 8vo, $2.00 


Clark’s Foreign Theological 


net. 
. Library 
Demonic Possession 140 volumes, Octavo, cloth. Price, $2.25 per 
in the New Testament. Its Relations, Histor- vol. net. 
ical, Medical, and Theological. By W. MEN- Prof. W. R. HARPER, of Chicago University, 


and editor of The Biblical World (continuing the 
“Old aud the New Testament Student’’) writes 

“The Foreign Theological Library, published by 

Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, hax exercised 

St. Paul and the Roman Law a great influence upon the Biblical’ studies in. this 

country and in England. It has introduced to stu- 

And Other Studies on the Origin of the Form of | dents of the Scriptures some of the best work of 

Doctrine. By W. E. BALL, LL.D. London. | @¢™™an theologians and critics.” 


12mo, $1.50 net. Detailed List sent on application 


ZIES ALEXANDER, 8Svo, $1.50 net. 














New Catalogue of T. & T. Clark's Books sent Free by Post upon application. These 
books for sale by all booksellers, or will be supplied by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153 Fifth Avenue, New York City 























Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF Coneresnonns | von FOREIGN 
gi + House, Frank 
Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Pure asing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twe nty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONA = SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and zznd St., New York,N. Y. Mr. Willian 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 

tions and ali c correspondence renting to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. oseph B. Clark, 
». D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary ; Don O. Snelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary ; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D. , Congregational 
House, Boston, astern Representative. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 105 East 
22d Street, New York, maintains educational and evan- 

elistic missionary work in the United States. In the 

uth schools and churches are planted Leggs | the 
whites and Negroes, in the West among the Indians, 
Chinese, Japanese and Alaskans; and among the Porto 
Ricans in this new island territory. 

District offices, 615 Congregational House, Boston; 
153 La Salle Street, ¢ Shicago. Donations may be sent to 
H. W. Hubbard, treasurer, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York, or to either of the district offices as above. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in buliding churchesand parsonages. Rev. Charles 
chards, D, D., Secretary; Rev. H. Cobb, D, D. 

retary Emeritus; Charles E. pee a% reasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Rev geo ago ist 
Washington St., Chicago Ill. ; Rev. ‘G. “A. Hood, Conste. 
eM.» House. Boston, Mass.; Rev ff 

" M. c. A. Building, San Francisco, Ga ‘Field ‘Seere. 


amin EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Co! ea 
tional Colleges and Acadeinies in seventeen states. Thir- 
teen Christian schools in Utah and New a. Ed- 
ward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington st, Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PuB- 
LISHING a se hy en postions! —, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. dent; M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Pkaneer 

— Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 

tary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps. libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to newand needy schools Vacmanage gf or at reduced 
cost, The administrative expenses of this d department 
are wholly oemneet Wy appropriations ieaen the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individ mae go ‘ero a 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superiatendent Tor 
this department. 

7 Lmgeoy Department, in charge of the Business 
Mai r, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

ublis hes The Congregationalist and Christian World, the 

iigrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sanday School pa- 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and — uisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of ail other —_ aswell as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, an from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave. 

Shicago, Ll 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). Helps needy Congre- 
gational ministers and widows and children of deceased 
ministers. Seeks permanent fund of $1,000,000, Asks 
for annual offerings from churches, personal donations 
and bequests. tera Rev. H. ~ es D. D.; 
Secretary, Rev. A. Ri ice, D. D., rth Ave, and 
22nd St.. New von = tna. Rev. * Jasna B. Forbes, 
206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. ; GS Field ero ce 
New England, Rev Edward Hawes, . D , Hartford 

BoSTON SEAMEN’S FRIEND vn eed ¥ sastonorseal 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secre ; Rev. 
Cc. P. Osborne, Room 601 2 or House, oston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported maialy by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches and 
individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HoME ome % So- 
CIETY, No. 609 © a nen ae House. Rev. E. Em- 
rich, D. D., Secretary v. Edwin B. Palmer, Saparee 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuUpP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion: offers its services to churches desirin; ne peers or 
es supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

0 Con: eregeasgams House, Boston. Rev. Charies 
B. Rice ‘Sn 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, egy ps Be- 
Le solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UxtoN of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical mn fe suburb 
Churches and Sunday nae in Kosten and suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St.. Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BoaRD OF MISsI0Ns, Room 704, Congres 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; 38 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 

WoMAN’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Ogagregeteost House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
urer; M L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE Woes? SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY Of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Geesnville, Bt., Roxbury. 


Affiliated Societies 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY prints and circulates 
Evangelical Chri 








] stian literature in 155 languages at 

home d ect ae colporters ; es 

to Sabbath schools, M ons, soldiers, sallors,ete. Span- 
® I Mormon work, specialties, Dona- 

Hoasanh Fon solicited. Louis mee Ae. Treas., 150: 

Nassau St., New York; EK. M. Bliss. D., Freld See. 

F. A. Henderson, Afanager, 54 Bromfield St, "Boston. 
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PERFECTLY healthy peeple have pure, rich bleod. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies and enriches the blood 
aud makes people healthy. 

In DAYs OF OLD QUEEN ANNE.—Lovers of old 
furniture will enjoy the picture of the Quartered 
Settle which appears in the advertisement of the 
Paine Furniture Co. in another column. This is 
the first reproduction of its kind that we remember 
to have ever seen. It is an unusual chance for 
connoisseurs to add a valuable prize to their col- 
fection. Its shape is really delightful. 


A8TNA LIFE.—Its Remarkable Progress in 1903. 
The condensed statement of the tna Life Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford, Ct., which appears else- 
where is a showing of growth and strength that 
must be especially gratifying to policy holders of 
this sterling company. The £tna Life, which is 
now over half a century old, has developed into one 
of the famous companies of the country, and is a 
notable monument of the busi and fi jal 
ability of the president, ex-Governor Morgan G. 
Bulkeley. A very large and important part of this 
splendid growth is due to the wenderful stride made 
in the accident and liability department of its 
business. 





Tak VALUE OF THE BELL.—Many of our smaller 
churches now without a bell wouki use every effort 
to procure one did they fully appreciate its value as 
achureh help. There is many # struggling church 
whose half empty seats are largely owing to the 
lack of'a bell to emphasize its existence. And a 
thoroughly good bell is not necessarily a matter of 
any considerable expense. The “ Blymyer”’ bell, 
made by the Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, O., while very moderate in price, is fully 
equal in rich purity of tone and resonance to the 
most expensive bell made. Their catalogue is free, 
and may contain the germ of new vitality to many a 
struggling congregation. Send for it. 











STAINED GLASS 
Memorial 
Windows 


Reach their highest excel- 
lence, in the examples of color 
harmony and drawing, in our 
productions. Whether you de- 
sire simplicity or elaborate- 
ness in design or coloring write 
to us before ordering. — 
ments made anywhere. 
submit designs, photos and 
samples on request. 

Write today for our “ Ques- 
tion Biank.’”’ It —* you de- 
cide what you want 


Flanagan & Biedenweg Co. 


59 Hiinois Street, Chicago, Lil. 

















CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 


Main Office and Works p.c'kerdat cree, Mass. 
Hastincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES 
ESTABLISHED 1827 








The Gilman School 
Also Called 
The Cambridge School 


Advantages of Greater Boston without the drawbacks 
of city life, Resident Pupils, $1,000, 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A.H., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


for Girls 
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| with sucno an or 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 
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We will pay 


Your money ms invested 
free from speculation. 





I% 


Our patrons include eprocmectouyy- PER ANNUM. 
tenand professional men ail over the country who heart- 
ily endorse our methods, Our business conducted under 
supervision of New York Banking Dept. and our loans 
are nen ee bonds secured by mortgages upon the 
bestclass of New York real estate, You may ‘Sevaet your 





money with us at any time and withdraw whenever you 
It bears carnings— 


& per cent—forevery day 
in ourcare. Itis to your inter 
est to rejuest pa:ticu ars, 
WRITE FOR Book1.eT B 


see fit. 











WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, {31 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


5 YEAR rarmcoans @% Net 


{Interest and P mnyy remitted in 

New eae Exe mony free of Gemga te to investors. Loans 

810 re on lands worth mh pend 5. “—> 
tien, ane a crop failure. Eastern and a 
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SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1349. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








the date of 
receipt is 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by 
expiration on the address label. If a spec 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there isa specite order to” stop. In connection 

l arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time. to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES,—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 11 a to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of con 

ae NOTICEs, leaded sonenoens 60 cents per line, 

ach insertion, net. 





FREE TOUR TO EUROPE. 2.901... 


Teachers and others who can influence 
ry . ends te oin one of my parties will be given one 
free ticket. nd for particulars and itineraries to 
Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 


rest BELL FOUNDRY 


pen kk 
Cucmam, Peab and CHINE BELLS 
rar Ew. ANDULEN CO? PANY, 
Bocasys Bau 1, Corcomati, ny 








Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, 85 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, 82 





The Pilgrim Press 
Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Toda 











ferences from satisfied investors on application. 
Anderson Bros. Bank, Idaho Falls, idaho. 
(Established 1865.) 

Sound, conservative 

first mortgages on 

improved realty. 

O We examine every 

security and know 

every borrower. We make our loans with our 

own money and turn them over complete. In 

% years we have learned how to select the 

best. Noone now handli western mortgages 

hac more experience. We give you the benefit of that 

experience. The oaty of the securities now on 

hand has never been surpassed. Highest references. 
Write for circulars ana full information free. 
PERKINS& COMPANY Lawrence, Kan. 








Religious Notices 





and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete. bags phe og sy whee Eb cents @ lene. 


THE — meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 
AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
st., New York. Incorporated April. 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains std board — ‘haute tekiiine aan temperance 
pasoneg = ouses in leading seaports at home 
and ab te we ee | nm a tore Me By 
yablishes t the & 's Magazine, 


tributions to sustain its work are ney eyes — Se oa 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
ae main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. DDARD, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL Rops, Treasurer 











Subscribers’ Wants 


e lines 
ae Dontine, get subechibors Why cons each (eight 
pobarit god 





Notices under this 
cords to the line), cost 
idditional lines ten 





Wanted. An experienced man to give musical in- 
struction in a large suburban church. Address 8., care 
of Emerson Piano Co., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Beard and Care. In an attractive home— —— 
sunny, heated by steam. Healthful location, ar 
ton. An ideal winter home for an invalid or e derly 
ag Highest references. Address M. D., 3, care 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Invalids or Convalescents Cae ssome Studios 
voard and care with private family coun 
mansion, with furnace heat, open hie) inopee bath, etc. 
Boston and Worcester references. Address A. W. Fuller, 
Box 85, North Brookfield, Mass. 


Wanted, a companionable American woman for 
housekeeper, not an iB saan years old, must be 
copebie ot " ing pas ame. Pea and agreeable, 
thoro y unders 1 ousekee pt 
Must bare references of the best. ee 8 8. Sumit, 
Hartford, Ct. 


The Central Church, Newbury and Berkeley 
Streets, Boston (Rev. John Hopkins Denison | mn 
desires to be informed of the names and addresses of 
— men and women who come to the city for tempo- 

ry or permanent residence. Will out-of-town pastors 
Kindly co-operate? Address Rev. D. Baines-Griffiths, 
19 nt Germain Street, in. . 








A GOOD POSITION 
is suave open toacompetent man. His beeper is to 
find it. We have openings and receive oe oe 
tendents, ane Cae oe of . os houses. 
tendents, Ma rs nee 
7. veling Pm mem snags Executive, Cle ~y and keepers 
positions of all kinds, paying from $1,000 to $10,000 a 


yy rite for plan and booklet. 
HAPGOODS (Inc.), 
Suite 507, 300 Broadway, New York. 








7 rHyURC 
ad LARPETS cs 


JOHN 
65 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


H.PrayY & Sons Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASMINCTON ST., 


BOSTON. 
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and put up under 


—ANUFACTU RED & PACKE! 
ARMOUR & G 
: Chicago U.S.A: 


Armour s 
Extract 


beef. 


It does not cost any more.to have ARMOUR’S EXTRACT OF BEEF than one of thé cheaper brands, because one jar of 


ARMOUR’S EXTRACT of BEEF 


will go as far as two to four jars of most of the other kinds, as it is more concentrated ; it represents more pounds of fresh 
And then it has a rich beefy flavor not found in other makes; this is because of the way we make it and the beef 
from which it is made. P 

There are many ways for using ARMOUR’S EXTRACT OF BEEF in addition to soups, sauces, gravies, beef tea, etc.; 


they are all enumerated in our new edition of “CULINARY WRINKLES” (edition de Luxe) which will be sent postpaid 


of Beef 


to any address on receipt of a metal cap from a jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef. 


ARMOUR @ COMPANY, Chicago 








The long looked for hymn book 
Just issued 


ORTHFIELD 
YMNAL_ 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS 


For use in Evangelistic and Church Services, Con- 
ventions, Sunday Schools and all Prayer and 
al Meetings of the Church and Home. 
It contains a very large number of most useful and 
singable sacred songs, both new and old, among which are 
MANY of the favorite ‘*Gospel Hymns” and 
**Sacred Songs.” 

MANY NEW SONGS soon to become FAVORITES. 
MANY Church Hymns and tunes, new and old, 
from the best American and English composers. 
MANY pieces especially useful for Evangelistic and 
Convention Choirs, and many for Solo, Duet 

and Quartet purposes. , 

Sabstantially bound in cloth, $25.00 per 100. 
5c. each per copy extra by mail, 





Before deciding on the new hymn book for your 
church you had better see 


’ NORTHFIELD HYMNAL 
A returnable copy for examination sent free to any 
earnest inquirer on application. 











THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


two NEW BOOKS 


THE SELF CURE oF 
CONSUMPTION Yi7"00r 





READY 
JAN. 16 


MEDICINE 
By C. H. Davis, M.D., Ph.D. 176 pages, 75 cents. 


The 20th Century methods of combating this 
Disease ; ———— the bay mr of Consumption and 
other diseases. See WN. ¥. Hera f page review, 
January 10, 1904, of the author’s methods. 


THE BLUES “St cor 
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Event and Comment 


There is a certain fitness in 
presenting to our readers a 
new picture of Dr. Lyman Abbott in this 
First of the Month Number, which fol- 
lows so soon upon our Beecher Number. 
We naturally associate the two men in 
our thought, though Dr. Abbott is so de- 
cidedly original that he can never be 
looked upon simply as the echo or even 
the disciple of some other religious leader. 
His own just claim to appreciation by the 
Christian public generally and his varied 
avenues of service are described else- 
where in the issue. The sketch will be 
of special interest, we think, to our 
readers on the Pacific coast, for Dr. Ab- 
bott is planning a trip thither next month 
and it will be his first visit there. 


Our Portrait 


These swiftly passing 
winter months have 
come to be in the mind 
of the church associated with the thought 
of spiritual fruition. Not so many re- 
ports of revivals in different parts of the 
country are reaching us as we could de- 
sire but instances of awakening and har- 
vesting here and there are not altogether 
wanting. One of the most notable reviv- 
als is that at Concord, N. H., where five 
hundred persons are said to have begun 
the Christian life. Evangelist S. M. Say- 
ford, who has been prominent in the 
meetings, pronounces it to be the greatest 
religious interest he has known in New 
England for several years. From Barre, 
Vt., where Mr. Davidson has been work- 
ing, three hundred conversions are re- 
ported. We hear, too, from other places 
of gratifying results in the way of conver- 
sions and additions to membership due 
usually to the quiet persistent work of pas- 
tors and Sunday school teachers. There 
certainly ought to be such a seriousness 
and determination in the Christian work 
of the winter months as to make its due 
impression upon hosts of men and women 
who have never definitely settled the ques- 
tion of a personal religious life. There are 
times and seasons when these persons are 
more approachable and more responsive 
to tactful persuasive efforts. Emphasis 
today is placed upon religious culture as 
a means of adding to the membership of 
the kingdom of God but conversion—the 
immediate decided stand for Christ—is 
still as of yore a potent and indispensable 
agency. Will there ever be a better time 
to press home upon our friends and neigh- 
bors their duty to love and obey God than 
in this month of February in this year of 
grace? 


The Favorable Time 
for Personal Effort 


Dr. Cuthbert Hall, in his 
Pwcssschas eo Andover lectures on In- 
dia, recently reported in 
these columns, quoted two graphic say- 
ings heard in that country illustrating 


the Oriental appreciation of Western 
character. In the old days of doubling 
Cape Horn, ‘‘the Europeans going to In- 
dia left their consciences at the Cape and 
neglected to pick them up on their return.” 
In the later route via the Suez Canal and 
past the land of Sinai it was said, ‘‘ After 
leaving Aden they got east of the Ten 
Commandments’’! But do not these racy 
epigrams fit the realm of business in our 
continent as well? Men buy and sell, 
plan and scheme, combine and contend, 
they are “‘Napoleons of finance,’’ and 
achieve great success—but, alas, how of- 
ten they throw overboard their con- 
sciences and outsail the Ten Command- 
ments! 


The eighth midwinter 
conference at Auburn 
(N. Y.) Theological Sem- 
inary, which filled Willard Memorial 
Chapel, was held last week, lasting two 
days. The general topic was the Sunday 
School. Various phases were discussed 
by Rev. Drs. A. F. Schauffler and A. E. 
Dunning and by Professors F. K. Sanders, 
R. M. Hodge and George E. Dawson. 
After each of the day sessions a confer- 
ence was held in which many pastors, 
professors in the seminary and Sunday 
school teachers took part. The large at- 
tendance of ministers, not only of west- 
ern New York, but from a greater dis- 
tance, witnessed to the deep interest in the 
subject, which was considered with breadth 
and freedom, as to the organization and 
administration of the school, courses of 
lessons, the teaching function of the 
church and the use of the Bible. The 
closing address was by Rey. Dr. A. H. 
Plumb of Boston, on The Teaching Minis- 
try. He made a deep impression by his 
eloquence, healthy optimism and world- 
wide view of affairs. The conference, 
one of the best ever held in the seminary, 
presented a high ideal of the Sunday 
school. 


Auburn Midwinter 
Conference 


The impression prevails 
widely that the Bible is 
generally excluded by law 
from the public schools. This is an er- 
roneous impression. The constitutions 
of only two states forbid the reading of 
the Bible in the schools, California and 
Louisiana. In five other states the Bible 
is not read to any extent in the schools, 
usually because opinions of judges or at- 
torney generals have been adverse to the 
right to do so. These states are Idaho, 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah and Washington. 
The use of the Bible is not general in 
Wisconsin schools; but in thirty-eight 
states and in the District of Columbia it 
is read in most of the schools, usually 
“without note or comment.’”’ These 


The Bible in 
Public Schools 


facts are taken from statements gathered 
by C. R. Skinner, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction for New York, and pub- 
lished in American Motherhood. What 
is called sectarian teaching is forbidden, 
and this is often construed to mean any 
direct interpretation of the Bible as 
authoritatively applied to belief or con- 
duct. In the hands of wise and faithful 
teachers the Bible may be used effect- 
ively in the majority of communities to 
teach essential moral and religious truth 
without giving offense to parents of 
sound minds, whatever their religious 
creed or denomination. 


If culture be rightly 
defined there is no 
strife between culture and religion, as is 
often asserted. If culture be—as Green, 
the English historian, said—‘‘a gradual 
entering into the spirit of the highest 
thought the world has ever produced, 
enabling us rightly to know what the 
value of all work, and our work among 
it, really is,’”’ then no one can pretend 
to be cultured who does not know of Moses 
and Isaiah, John and Paul, and Jesus. 
Yet there are some who go through life 
inconversant with the race’s highest 
thought about its origin, its destiny, 
its Creator, its Saviour, and who never- 
theless prate of their culture. 


What Is Real Culture 


sists aumiaaitale Not a few of the 
peers pone se ance ‘statich supporters 

of the American 
Board today gained their first interest 
in foreign missions and their first impulse 
toward benevolence by contributing their 
nickels and pennies to the building of 
four vessels which have in turn, since 
1856, borne the name of Morning Star. 
All of them now have become unavailable 
for the work demanded of them and the 
proposition is now made for building a 
fifth vessel to be called either the Morn- 
ing Star, number five, or the Day Star and 
again the children in our churches are 
asked to furnish the necessary money. 
Already the Prudential Committee has in 
hand some $18,000, but $20,000 more are 
needed. This will permit the building of 
a wooden vessel of 300 tons with auxiliary 
power, and the plan now is to keep it in 
Micronesian waters instead of having it 
make an annual tour from Honolulu 
through the Micronesiafi group. Regular 
steamship lines ply between China, Aus- 
tralia and the Caroline and Marshall 
groups sufficiently often to carry supplies 
and the great need now is for a vessel 
which will remain throughout the year 
among the Micronesian Islands and be at 
the service of our force of missionaries 
on the field. 
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For several years 
the annual statis- 
tics of Sunday schools in Great Britain 
have shown that they were either sta- 
tionary or were declining. It is there- 
fore a matter of unusual interest that last 
year there was substantial growth. The 
London Sunday School Chronicle pre- 
sents a compilation of the reports of the 
year-books of all denominations showing 
a total attendance of 7,764,245. Thisisa 
gain of 6,741 teachers and 138,016 scholars. 
It is encouraging also that so far as the 
figures indicate about one-quarter of the 
scholars are over fifteen years of age. 
The schools seem not to be losing their 
attraction for the young people. The 
Wesleyans lead in numbers among the 
Free churches with 1,013,734 scholars. 
Congregationalists are next with 704,745. 
It is worthy of note also that the total 
Sunday school membership of the Free 
churches, 3,882,756, is considerably greater 
than that of the Established Church, 
3,143,557. It is not strange that the 
Church of England seeing that the com- 
ing generation is more largely instructed 
in religion by the Free church than by 
itself should seek to strengthen its hold 
on the public schools. But it is ominous 
for its future as the State Church that 
its scholars are in a minority as compared 
with those of the Free churches, and that 
the disparity in numbers is constantly 
increasing. 


Sunday School Advance 


Siieiidihi iiahaemiti The British Christian 
public is much stirred 
by the statistics lately gathered by two 
daily newspapers of London, one of them 
showing that the total attendance at the 
churches of Paddington on Sunday, Dec. 
7, 1902, was 31,331, and the other that on 
Sunday, Dec. 27, 1903, the saloons were 
visited by 122,175 persons. Paddington 
has a population of 142,690, with fifty-nine 
churches and 249 public houses. These 
figures are likely to make a deeper im- 
pression than general statistics of intem- 
perance. To know that in a particular 
community four persons frequent liquoT 
saloons on Sundays for every one who 
attends church must make the thoughtful 
citizen uneasy, if only for selfish reasons. 
He would be assured that his person and 
property were safer among people who 
go to church than among those who visit 
saloons. In one respect at least we are 
better off in the matter of temperance 
than Great Britain. In most of our 
states any local community—town, city 
or country—can free itself from the pres- 
ence of the open saloon by a majority 
vote against it and by watchful enforce- 
ment of its laws. In large sections of 
our country, through the opportunity of 
local option, the churches have the great 
advantage of not having to compete with 
the open saloon, which in England has 
legal right of existence everywhere. 


Fifty years of temperance 
efforts in Great Britain 
have not succeeded in pre- 
venting the liquor habit from constantly 
attaining larger proportions. The na- 
tion’s drink bill has increased 32 per 
cent. during the last thirty years, 
amounting last year to about $900,000- 
000. According to official statistics, the 
government has licensed 156,100 places 
to sell liquor, more than six times the 


The Growth of 
intemperance 
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number of its elementary day schools. 
It appears that every working man and 
his family, on an average, are spending 
one-sixth of their income in these public 
houses. These statements only hint at 
the political power of those whose profits 
depend directly or indirectly on the liquor 
business, at the crimes and miseries over- 
looked by courts, and the dangers to lives 
and property which must be allowed in 
order that this business may be protected. 
But it is significant that during these 
thirty years the cost of pauperism has 
increased 48 per cent., the charges for 
drunkenness 53 per cent., the cases of 
suicide 90 per cent. and the number of 
insane 98 per cent. Here is a challenge 
to Christian churches which they cannot 
ignore. The facts that both in Great 
Britain and in the United States the 
hold of the church on the people is les- 
sening and that in the former country at 
any rate the power of the saloon is in- 
creasing, deserve the thoughtful con- 
sideration of every patriotic citizen 
whether he goes to church or not. 


A field largely unoccupied 
by Christian effort is to be 
found in rural districts too sparsely set- 
tled to support churches. In England 
this field is to a considerable extent cul- 
tivated by lay preachers, many of whom 
give their services without pay. They 
do not expect to become ordained minis- 
ters. Last October a gift of $500 was 
made as a nucleus for a fund to promote 
lay preaching in connection with C ngre- 
gational churches. This fund has been 
increased to $2,500, and the committee in 
charge of it is arranging for a series of 
conferences on the subject at various 
centers. It is proposed to organize an 
association of lay preachers in connection 
with each county union of the churches. 
At the conferences courses of lectures 
are to be provided, with classes for the 
study of the Scriptures and methods of 
preaching. This way of evangelizing neg- 
lected communities, which is carried on 
to some extent in this country by the 
Y. M. C. A., might be systematized and 
extended in connection with the churches 
with large results. 


Lay Preachers. 


_ To one acquainted with the 
nome West, the future of the 
churches there seems largely 

conditioned by their success in gathering 
in the foreigners and their children. And 
among these none are more numerous 
or important than the Germans. Adult 
immigrants seldom gain sufficient pro- 
ficiency in our language to profit by an 
English sermon, and so it is desirable 
for them to have preachers who can 
speak their language and who are as 
well-trained as the ministry to which 
they have been accustomed in the father- 
land. Then, too, many German boys and 
girls are compelled to assist their parents 
in securing the new prairie home and are 
thus deprived of even a common school 
training. When they come to realize 
their lack, or having become Christians 
wish to enter the ministry, they naturally 
find the average academy and college 
closed to them. Realizing these con- 
ditions our denomination has established 
several institutions, prominent among 
which is the German-English College at 
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Wilton, Io. Its objeets are to meet these 
belated aspirants for an education half- 
way and present to both German and 
American young people an opportunity 
to acquire a thorough aeademic, collegi- 
ate, business or musieal training and to. 
prepare German-speaking youths for a 
theological course. Rev. William Huel- 
ster of Elgin, IIL, is the financial secretary 
of the institution and hopes: to present its 
needs in many of our Eastern churches. 
this winter. 


Scottish Free. churches 
are struggling with prob- 
lems of theological edu- 
cation similar to those which have for 
several years invited the attention of 
New England Congregationalists. Under 
the lead of Prof. James Denney, the Glas- 
gow United Free Church Presbytery re- 
cently adopted unanimously an overture 
to the General Assembly calling for in- 
vestigation by it of the present condition 
of the ministry and the training given to. 
divinity students in the theological col- 
leges, etc. Professor Denney, we take it,. 
is dissatisfied both with the present cur- 
ricula of the schools and also with the- 
arrangement which only yields twenty- 
one months of training and study in a 
four years’ course. He thinks that the: 
colleges are training theologians rather 
than clergymen, and that the studies can: 
be readjusted so that a three years” 
course will be possible. Dr. John Me- 
Ewan introduced into the Edinburgh 
United Free Church Presbytery an over- 
ture calling for the discontinuance of the 
Aberdeen Theological School. He argued 
that most students preferred to come to 
the theological schools of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh where they had in many ways. 
greater advantages, and that it cost six. 
times as much to train each of the fifteen: 
students at Aberdeen as it does to train 
a student for the ministry in the other 
schools. ‘Fhe overture, however, was. 
voted down by a large majority, seventy- 
four to thirty-four. The discussion will' 
make it yet more difficult for the two 
agents of the Aberdeen school to collect 
from the churches money enough to pro- 
vide for the annual expenses. 


Changes in Theo- 
logical Schools 


Efforts are to be made to 
induce the legislature of 
New York State to enact 
legislation at this session which will give 
local option to New York city and Buf- 
falo on the matter of opening the saloons 
during certain hours of the day or keep- 
ing them closed (nominally) all day. 
Bishop Coloton, the new Roman Catholic 
bishop of the diocese of Buffalo, is stead- 
fastly opposing the proposition, and pre- 
sumably Archbishop Farley of New York 
will, as also will most of the Protestant. 
clergy not only of the cities affected but 
also of the state. On the other hand, the 
plan has the hearty indorsement of most 
of the workers in the social settlements. 
of New York, who deal first hand with 
the masses, who know what the popular 
attitude toward the saloon as a social 
center is, and who see, what seems to 
them, the pernicious effect of retaining 
on the statute book a law which no ad- 
ministration dares to enforce to the let- 
ter. This distinct difference of opinion 
between the clergy and churches of the 
state and the social settlement workers. is 


Sunday Closing 
and Local Option 
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deeply significant to those who read the 
situation aright. 


Congressman Burkett of 
the First Nebraska Dis- 
trict is gaining a commendable reputation 
as “a watch dog of the treasury,” sue- 
ceeding to the place recently held by Mr. 
Cannon of Illinois, now Speaker. Na- 
tional expenditure is becoming so colos- 
sal—$486, 439,306 in 1908—and the tempta- 
tion to lavish expenditure is so strong, 
that when men appear who conceive it to 
be their duty to put on the brakes and to 
watch over the general public’s interests 
they should at least have the reward of 
being known to the public and appreciated 
by it. The chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House last week 
announced a probable deficit of $42,000,000, 
unless there is a decided change of temper 
and method by Congress during the rest 
of thesession. An excellent way to avoid 
not only waste but theft on the part of 
our lawmakers would be to give up the 
scheme of collecting double mileage for 
an extra and regular session, as is now 
proposed. Technically there may be jus- 
tification for it, but morally there is none; 
and the influence upon national morals of 
such a lust for money taken from the pub- 
lic crib cannot fail to be pernicious. An- 
other way to avoid creating a deficit 
would be to suppress at once the plan for 
a service pension of $12 to all who fought 
in the Northern Army in the Civil War 
for a term of ninety days, and to widows 
of all soldiers where the marriage occurred 
prior to Jan. 1, 1870. The House of Rep- 
resentatives has rejected the double mile- 
age scheme, we are glad to say. 


National Economy 


With the return to private 
ree eer life of Hon. Elihu Root of 

New York and the taking of 
the oath of office as secretary by Judge 
Taft, until recently head of the Philippine 
Commission, our War Department will 
pass out of the hands of the ablest man 
who has ever filled the place, not except- 
ing Mr. Stanton. Mr. Root not only has 
transformed the Army of the United 
States by his initiative in informing and 
then converting Congress, but he also has 
contributed, as legal adviser in the cabi- 
nets of Presidents McKinley and Roose- 
velt, more than any other man to the rec- 
ord of constructive statesmanship and 
legislation involved in our dealings with 
Porto Rico, Cuba and the Philippines. 
A prodigious amount of toil and intellec- 
tual ability of the highest order have been 
lavishly put at the service of his country 
by Mr. Root, and when the history of the 
epoch of ‘‘expansion”’ is written he will 
be seen to be one of the commanding 
figures of his time. Judge Taft comes to 
the task of administering the recon- 
structed Department and scientifically 
organized Army with a high reputation 
for judicial capacity, an even tempera- 
ment, much tact and grim resoluteness 
in carrying out an administrative policy 
when once convinced of its worth. In 
dealing with Army affairs, so far as they 
relate to outlying possessions, his experi- 
ence in the Philippines will be of much 
value to him and the country. It is grati- 
fying to find him stating that his policy 
will be ‘‘ the Philippines for the Filipinos,”’ 
and we can count on him to see to it that 
Governor Wright and the commission 
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abide by that ideal. Many Americans in 
the Philippines believe in ‘‘the Philip- 
pines for Americans.’”’ That way would 
lie a dishonorable chapter in our history. 


While, thanks to the 
energy of the king, 
order seems to be 
emerging out of chaos in the War Office, 
and the British Army seems to be at last 
destined to have a scientific and respon- 
sible centralized method of administra- 
tion, no such clear path ahead awaits 
either the elector or the legislator. Par- 
liament is about to meet, but with more 
factions represented among the members 
than the memories of men now living re- 
call. Recent correspondence between Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Duke of Devonshire, 
has practically put an end to the Liberal 
Unionist party, so irreconcilable are the 
differences between the minority led by 
the duke—a solid Whig of conservative 
temper—and the majority led by Mr. 
Chamberlain a progressive Radical at 
heart despite all appearances to the con- 
trary. Recent by-elections have pointed 
to a temporary Liberal victory were there 
an appeal to the electors, and this is 
likely to come soon inasmuch as sev- 
eral important amendments to the king’s 
speech are to be introduced, any one of 
which may lead Mr. Balfour to resign if 
the vote is against him. Neither Liberal 
nor Ministerialist electors are satisfied 
with their party’s leadership, and issues 
involving religion—such as the Education 
Act: and the proposed new Irish Roman 
Catholie University—also come in to com- 
plicate a situation made sufficiently diffi- 
cult. by divergence of opinion as to tariff. 
Trade figures for 1903 certainly do not 
show any such decline in commerce as 
would bolster up Mr. Chamberlain’s con- 
tention as to declining power. 


The British Parliament 
and Its Problems 


Conflicting reports as to Rus- 
sia’s contemplated reply to 
Japan make it impossible at this writing 
to say more than could be said a fortnight 
ora month ago even as to what the future 
has in store. Japan is stoutly standing 
by her irreducible minimum, doubtless 
much to the surprise of Russia, and at 
St. Petersburg the strife seems to be 
keen between a purty content to see Rus- 
sia develop her present resources and in 
no wise eager to see the empire undergo 
the strain of a war, and the party that is 
for teaching the presumptuous Asiatic 
Power a lesson crippling and decisive. 
From many sources comes information 
as to the gravity of internal affairs in 
Russia, and the strength of what may be 
called the ‘‘ peace party,” whose members 
foresee an economic strain for which the 
nation is not prepared, and possible break- 
down if concessions are not made to 
Japan, and if war is declared. As for the 
situation, viewed from the standpoint of 
an observer in Yokohama the Japan Mail 
(Jan. 9) says, “If the most sagacious 
statesmanship can construct a perma- 
nently peaceful situation out of the ele- 
ments which Russian obduracy has 
created, a miracle will indeed have been 
wrought.”’ 


The Far East 





Yankton College, which by dint of great 
effort ra‘sed enough money to secure Dr. 
Pearso” s’s pledge of $50,000, is now put on its 
mettle once more by the Chicago philan- 
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thropist, who pledges $50,000 more on eondi- 
tion that an equal amount be raised by the 
college before May 1. President Warren, who 
has first gleaned thoreughly from his own 
state, has in hand over $10,000, but must get 
the remaining $40,000 during the next three 
months. The college, which Joseph Ward 
founded and which has today 200 students, 
certainly deserves this contemplated addition 
to its too scanty endowment. 





Modified Episcopacy 


With dignity and a moderate degree of 
ritual Dr. David H. Greer was set apart 
by the bishops of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church last week, as bishop.co- 
adjutor in the great diocese of New York, 
over which in due time, if life be spared, 
he will rule, pursuing much the same 
tolerant policy of Bishop Potter, but, 
we predict, with a surer touch and fewer 
aberrations of mind and conduct. Dr. 
Greer is a singularly fine blend of the 
idealist and the practical administrator, 
of the man of broad culture and of demo- 
cratic sympathies, of grace and of power. 

Bishop Doane in his sermon at this 
service, dealt with the vexed problem of 
Christian unity, as every sober-minded 
man must who faces the present condi- 
tion of institutional religion. We are 
pleased to note that ‘“‘ William of Al- 
bany,’”’ as he signs himself—Professor 
Darling of Auburn Seminary once mis- 
chievously followed him on a European 
hotel register with the signature, ‘‘Tim- 
othy of Auburn’ —thinks that when 
unity comes ‘‘it will not be by pride in 
apostolic succession, but by the humble- 
ness of the apostolic spirit; not by in- 
sistence upon catholicity, as meaning 
merely, what it does in part, an un- 
broken hold upon the authority of the 
past, but meaning still more the uni- 
versalness of full sympathy with the 
age in which we live; not by the denial 
of grace in sacraments not ministered by 
men episcopally ordained, but by mani- 
festations of the holiness which the grace 
of these sacraments breeds in ourselves.” 

If ever the Protestant Episcopal Church 
as a whole comes to hold similar senti- 
ments, then the attitude of the non-Epis- 
copal churches toward it will be modified. 

It is gratifying also to find the eminent 
canonist, Rev. Dr. John Fulton, in the 
Church Standard, which he edits most 
ably, arguing that “the canons of the 
Episcopal Church contain nothing to 
prohibit Episcopal clergymen—with the 
consent of their bishops—from inviting 
ministers of Christian bodies other than 
the Episcopal to preach to congregations 
of Episcopalians.’ Dr. Fulton says that 
as a rector he has done this without being 
disciplined; and there have been two 
striking cases of it recently in the diocese 
of Minnesota, approved by Bishop Edsall. 

When Dr. Fulton’s interpretation of 
the canons is the generally accepted one, 
the fact certainly will not make against 
the desired church unity which Bishop 
Doane longs for. Equally with the Epis- 
copalians we find historical basis for our 
polity in the primitive church; but like 
Bishop Doane, we have come to see that 


our eyes should be on the present and the - 


future, and not on the past. 

An environment with political and so- 
cial emphasis on individual rights and 
liberty has done much to congregation- 
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alize the Episcopal polity in this country. 
Maybe the era on which we are entering 
in which emphasis in the non-ecclesias- 
tical world is to be on social service and 
efficiency of administration will do much 
to modify Independency. 


The Case of the Woman 
Minister 


Is the woman minister a desirable 
factor in modern church life? With a 
view to throwing light on this problem 
we have taken pains to collect a large 
amount of fresh material from all parts 
of the country, setting forth just what 
is being done by half a hundred Congre- 
gational women ministers. Wealso asked 
our home missionary secretaries and su- 
perintendents for their opinions as to the 
wisdom of utilizing the talent which cer- 
tain women possess as preachers. We re- 
ceived only three adverse replies. Doubt- 
less there was adequate ground for these, 
though one woman whom a superintend- 
ent found unavailable achieved distin- 
guished success in another state. Ex- 
tracts from the letters of these home 
missionary leaders, showing their opin- 
ions as to the value of the women 
ministers in this field of work appear 
on page 200 and testify to their generous 
appreciation of the work of their sisters 
in the ministry. 

There seems no adequate reason why a 
suitably qualified woman should not be 
a minister, unless she has children. But 
when the baby comes, then the need of 
the world seems to be concentrated in 
one tiny form with its appealing, absorb- 
ing helplessness; and theological disqui- 
sitions are cast to the winds at the sound 
of an infant’s cry or the touch of clinging 
velvet fingers. Wellis it for the Church 
—and indeed for the great world—that 
this is so. With all her versatility, un- 
less she has plenty of competent help and 
a genius for generalship, it is impossible 
for a woman to run a domestic bakery, 
laundry, hospital and tailoring establish- 
ment and at the same time do justice to 
a pastorate. Either the church or the 
family must suffer. This perhaps ex- 
plains the refrain which frequently ap- 
pears in the record of these women: ‘‘ Has 
given up the pastorate to devote herself 
to her family.”’ 

- Just as naturally and readily as the 
married woman slips into the pastorate 
to meet a need which no one else at hand 
could satisfy, so she will slip out again 
at the call of a more immediate and 
commanding need. For this reason it is 
perhaps unwise for her to spend years 
in elaborate preparation unless circum- 
stances justify the expectation that this 
will be her life work. Without this prep- 
aration she cannot command the respect 
as an intellectual teacher which is ac- 
corded her better equipped brethren. 
But if experimental knowledge of life in 
its deepest and tenderest phases, intuitive 
insight into human nature, acquaintance 
with God developed through prayer and 
obedience to the leadings of the Spirit, 
persuasive power due to sympathy and 
tact, to say nothing of more practical 
virtues, such as economy and inventive- 
ness—if these qualities are of value in 
the pastoral office, then the married 
woman who possesses them, even with- 
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out technical training, has a place in the 
Christian ministry all her own. On the 
other hand, all honor to those brave and 
whole-hearted young women who, like 
Sarah Dixon, Laura Wild and Alice Steb- 
bins, give themselves unreservedly to 
thorough preparation that they may ren- 
der the best possible service, be it longer 
or shorter, in their sacred calling! 


Abraham Lincoln 


Ninety-five years ago, on Feb. 12, in 
the border state of Kentucky, Abraham 
Lincoln first saw the light. He ‘‘owed 
nothing to his birth, but everything to 
his growth; had no training save what 
he gave himself; no nurture, but only a 
wild and native strength.”’ Yet today as 
the fame of the cultured Edward Everett 
who spoke with him the day he made 
his immortal Gettysburg address, and 
the fame of the scholarly and well-born 
Charles Sumner wanes, this ‘“‘new birth 
of our new soil, the first American,’’ con- 
tinues to hold the center of our stage, 
and to loom largest among our states- 
men in the eyes of European and Asiatic 
critics. For it is not only Tolstoi who 
calls him ‘‘the Achilles among states- 
men.’’ His fame has gone beyond the 
confines of semi-Oriental Russia to the 
heart of the Flowery Kingdom, and Wu 
Ting Fang, ex-Minister from China to 
the United States, can find nothing fitter 
to describe him than in the tribute once 
paid to Yao, most revered and honored 
of the ancient rulers of China, whose 
‘benevolence was boundless, his wisdom 
profound; to any one approaching him 
he had the genial warmth of the sun; 
when viewed at a distance he seemed to 
have the mysterious ways of the clouds; 
though occupying the highest station he 
was not haughty; though controlling the 
resources of the nation he was not lav- 
ish; justice was the guiding principle of 
his actions.’’ 

Matthew Arnold’s sneer at our great 
Executive because he had ‘‘no distinc- 
tion ’’—how far astray it was, and what 
a revelation of the innate flunkeyism of 
the middle class Englishman, who cannot 
differentiate between the common and 
the vulgar, between ‘‘ the commonness of 
the basic and the universal and the com- 
monness of the cheap and tawdry’’! Far 
truer in their judgments of Lincoln were 
our democratic men of letters, Lowell, 
Whittier and Whitman. Just because 
Lincoln’s greatness was the greatness 
of inclusion and not exclusion; just be- 
cause, as Edwin Markham puts it, the 
Norn Mother, 


came down 
To make a man to meet the mortal need. 


and, 
took the tried clay of the common road, 
Clay warm yet with the genial heart of earth. 


Just because Lincoln had in him 


The tang and odor of the primal things 

The rectitude and patience of the rocks; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea 
The justice of the rain that loves all leaves. 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 

The loving kindness of the wayside well. 

The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind 

And to the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 
That shoulders out the sky, 


he appeals to the elemental man of every 
nation and every clime, and always will. 
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‘*He excelled all his contemporaries, as 
he also excelled most of the eminent 
rulers of every time, in the humanity of 
his nature’’ says his contemporary, the 
venerable Hon. George S. Boutwell. And 
what his contemporary saw, those who 
read his state papers, the innumerable an- 
ecdotes about him, and the history of the 
times also discern. 

Remembering Lincoln’s greater bur- 
dens, McKinley said that his own heavy 
burdens as an executive seemed light. 
Reflecting on Lincoln’s lack of animosity 
toward his own or his country’s enemies, 
Roosevelt takes to himself the wholesome 
lesson, and counsels his fellow Americans 
to do likewise. Mindful of Lincoln’s 
wise opportunism, his infinite patience, 
homely wisdom and pure honor, even 
Tillman, the notorious fire-eating and 
Negro-hating South Carolinian, speaking 
in the Senate, must perforce pay tribute to 
the ‘“‘colossus towering above the smaller, 
meaner men who surrounded him... 
who never had a thought in connection 
with slavery nor uttered a word that did 
not have its inspiration in the purest 
patriotism and the noblest aspiration 
for humanity.” 

Thus do men turn to Lincoln today for 
inspiration. Thus will they ever, be our 
leaders in the future ever so great or 
good. 

Were Lincoln on earth now, witness of 
increase of racial prejudice and class feel- 
ing, of the grapple of democracy with 
plutocracy, and the radical change in 
our attitude toward dependencies—what 
would he say? Would it not be a reitera- 
tion of the words in that ‘‘astonish- 
ing piece of reasoned poetry” with its 
‘‘thought and language as noble as any 
in the English tongue’’—to quote the 
London Spectator’s tribute to the second 
inaugural message—in which he closed 
with these immortal words: ‘‘With mal- 
ice toward none; with charity for all; 
with firmness in the right as God gives 
us to see the right... to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and last- 
ing place among ourselves and with all 
nations.”’ 

It was charity or love in the New 
Testament sense that made Lincoln 
great; and justifiable as is the revolt 
today from charity in the sense of a 
dole, and the populace’s emphasis on 
social justice, the fact remains after all 
that both Paul in his immortal eulogy of 
Love in his letter to the Corinthians and 
Lincoln in his Second Inaugural saw 
deeper into the heart both of God and 
man than those who cry for a legal solu- 
tion of life. In this connection one can 
never cease wondering, if he ponders 
much on Lincoln’s marvelous career, as 
to what his attitude toward institutional 
religion and formal Christianity might 
have been, had a less legal and more 
human conception of God been dominant 
when he was a youth and making life de- 
cisions. 





It is good to find Bishop Galloway of the 
Southern Methodist Episcopal Church, in dis- 
cussing Methodism’s Tomorrow, saying that 
“the highest spirituality has a genius for 
forgetting, as well as forgiving,’’ and that 
the time has come for Northern and Southern 
Methodists to federate, just as Northern and 
Southern combatants in the Civil War are fra- 
ternizing. ‘‘If the men of the deadly battle- 
field have ceased to fight, the sons of the gos- 
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pel of peace ought not to be drawing swords 
and wielding bludgeons,”’ he says. 





God’s Invitation 

The mercy of God is free, but it is not 
cheap.- The greatest of heresies is to 
deny God’s will to save, but next to it 
is that other heresy which asserts that 
sin is no affront or trouble to God and 
involves no cost to him or to the man 
whom he forgives. The careless easy- 
going, morally indifferent deity of some 
men’s thought is neither the Jehovah of 
the Old Covenant nor the Heavenly Fa- 
ther of the New. The death of Christ 
is both God’s protest against sin and his 
proof of will to save the sinner. 

When God invites there are no limits 
to his wish to help. The prophet rightly 
interprets God’s thoughts when he uses 
the most inclusive of all pronouns, ‘‘ Ho, 
every one.’’ Yet in the nature of the 
case there is a limit on our side in our 
desire. Water and bread are for the 
thirsty and the hungering; the invitation 
is for those who feel a heart’s desire for 
what God gives. Even God cannot help 
the self-satisfied except by destroying 
their self-satisfaction that they may seek 
his help. Christ both enlarged his mis- 
sion and stated its necessary limitations 
when he said, ‘“‘I am not come to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance.’’ 
The Scribes and Pharisees would never 
have enlarged the borders of God’s mercy 
to include the sinners they despised. And 
here is one of the ironies of Christ, in 
speaking of the ‘“‘righteous’’ to men in 
whose idolized Scriptures was the ordi- 
nance and record of a continual sin-offer- 
ing and whose ritual worship culminated 
in a day of atonement for the sins of all 
the people. 

God’s invitation pledges satisfaction to 
our hunger and thirst. Jesus renewed 
the promise in like terms: ‘‘ Blessed are 
they that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, for they shall be filled.”” What 
the final satisfaction of the soul in right- 
eousness may be we cannot know, in the 
meantime we must take God’s promise in 
the terms of the image he himself has 
chosen, There is food for every hunger. 
There is water for every thirst. How 
often did Christ say, ‘‘ According to 
your faith be it unto you.’’ He who 
desires to be pure, shall be pure. He 
who longs to be honest shall be true. He 
who follows after love shall be loving. 
Ours is an ever-present, ever-helpful God 
from whom the renewal of our desires 
from day to day obtains continually re- 
newed provision. 

Through this renewal of our daily need 
and the experience of God’s continual 
provision comes heart’s rest. We do not 
find our satisfaction because we have be- 
come like God through independence of 
all changes in our life but because we 
trust in him and he sustains us. God’s 
invitation does not sever us from God, 
it makes us consciously his loving and 
co-operating children. We can never be 
independent of his sustaining care; but 
faith and love make our dependence joy. 
ful. Work is transformed and patience 
glorified. For it is to the laboring and 
the heavy-laden that Christ offers rest of 
heart. 

“Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 


Meeting, Feb. 7-13. Isa. 55: 1-13; Matt. 11: 
25-30. 


In Brief 


One minister prayed last Sunday for ed- 
itors. If they were more frequently remem- 
bered in public prayer we might have better 
papers, both secular and religious. 


The Biblical Recorder (Baptist) of Raleigh, 
N. C., calls Governor Vardaman of Mississippi 
**ignorant,” and says that “‘ statistics, both of 
educated Negroes and of prisons, show that 
so far education has reduced the criminality 
of the Negroes.’”’ 








Much to our surprise the London Christian 
World has swung into the current in English 
journalism, and is now engaged in increasing 
its circulation by a voting contest, the reward 
for the successful candidate voted on being a 
£300 university fellowship. 





Who says our Congregational ministers are 


‘not keeping up the literary traditions and 


standards of the past when such admirable 
imaginative work as that from the pen of Mr. 
Cleaves and Mr. Knight graces our columns in 
one issue of this paper? 





The beloved and ever lamented Samuel C. 
Armstrong will be brought again to mind by 
an article in our issue next week, based upon 
the biography by his daughter which has just 
been issued. Pictures of the man and of 
Hampton, his creation, will accompany the ar- 
ticle. 





In response to our questioning as to the suc- 
cess of the woman minister, in what it con- 
sists and how far it can be attributed to her 
sex, a Southern brother writes of one: ‘‘ She 
was ‘peculiarly successful’ in getting married 
to the Methodist minister of the town; and this 
I ‘attribute to her sex.’ ”’ 





A summer school of theology, on the pattern 
of that held at Aberdeen, Scotland, last sum- 
mer, is being arranged for this year to meet in 
the new college building, Edinburgh, next 
June. A thoroughly representative list of 
lecturers has been provided, and no doubt 
some Americans will include it in their sum- 
mer plans of travel. 





We are preparing for the first issue in March, 
a number devoted particularly to the interests 
of the Sunday school. We hope to make it 
practical rather than theoretical and present 
the best new things in connection with Sun- 
day school work the country over. We shall 
welcome material from any source that will 
be helpful to superintendents, Sunday school 
teachers and pupils. 





The American Philosophical Association 
suggests that universities and schools recog- 
nize in some adequate way the centenary of 
the death of Immanuel Kant, Feb. 12. Churches 
and clergymen, of our order at least, might 
with reason fall in line, to do homage to one, 
of whom it is said that his ideal was ‘‘every 
man his own priest,’’ and who taught the prin- 
ciple of a moral law within, authoritative and 
imperative. 





Yes, this is a hard winter for churchgoing 
—but when one comes in from the cold and 
the storm and finds a warm, well-lighted, 
cheerful room and friendly faces and the glow 
of a genuine Christian fellowship pervading 
the atmosphere—why, then you are glad you 
braved the elements in order to carry out the 
injunction of the apostle about “‘ not forsaking 
the assembling of yourselves together.” And 
in this connection read Dr. Jefferson’s re- 
marks on another page. 


Pope Pius X. is said to have taken a pen 
from the hand of a Protestant journalist not 
long since and, blessing it, to have said: “‘ No 
one has nobler mission than a journalist in 
the world of today. I bless your symbol of 
office. My predecessors consecrated the swords 
and shields of Christian warriors; I choose 
rather to beg blessings upon the Christian 
journalist’s pen.” After such a tribute the 
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pope ought to fare well at the hands of news- 
paper men. 


The Churchman’s differentiation between 
the way in which Abbé Loisy has just been 
disciplined by the Roman Catholic Church and 
Mr. Beeby by the Anglican Bishop of Worces- 
ter, the one being altegether wrong the other 
entirely right, is as fine a case of hair splitting 
for sectarian ends as we have seen in some 
time. It admits incidentally that the extra 
judicial action of Bishop Gore, “‘ establishes a 
precedent that is by no means altogether de- 
sirable,’’ and it also admits that the Church 
of England is suffering because it is Estab- 
lished and tied to the State. 








A church manual came to our office last 
week. One clause of the covenant taken by 
the members arrested our atttention, ‘‘ We 
promise ...to maintain private devotion, 
and (if the head of a family) to maintain fam- 
ily prayer.”” Under the head of Ecclesiastical 
Principles and Rules, breach of express cove- 
nant vows is made a censurable offense. We 
should like to know whether this covenant 
vow is enforced in this particular church, or 
in other churches with a similar provision in 
their covenant. If not enforced, what is the 
net effect of the provision? 





Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie of the First 
Church (Congregational) Cambridge, ex- 
changed pulpits last Sunday with Rev. James 
De Normandie of the First Church, Roxbury, 
(Unitarian). This is probably the first occa- 
sion for nearly a century when these two his- 
toric churches have interchanged such courte- 
sies. Next Sunday Rev. Dr. Gordon of the 
Old South (Third) Church, Congregational, 
Boston, is to exchange with Rev. Dr. Eells of 
the First Church, (Unitarian). Dr. Gordon an- 
nounced to his people last Sunday that he 
would officiate with Dr. Eells at the com- 
munion following the morning service in the 
First Church and invited them to come over 
and joinit. It is only a short walk from one 
church to the other. 





Points Worth Noting in Church 
News 


A boy choir in Vermont’s capital. (Vermont 
Broadside, page 203.) 

Record of a Brooklyn pastor as a raiser of 
debts. (Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge.) 

A forward movement in liturgical lines. 
(Vermont Broadside, page 203.) 

A young people’s society studying Church 
History. (The Queen City, page 209.) 

A bright outlook, with interesting new fea- 
tures, at Bangor Seminary. (A Portland 
Letter, page 207.) 





In and Around Boston 


Y. M. C. A. Men at Their Annual Banquet 


Tremont Temple, Boston, was never in more 
becoming festal attire than last week Wed- 
nesday evening when the state executive com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A. of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island gave its annual banquet 
which has come to be one of the notable social 
and religious events of midwinter in Boston. 
The usual eustom of meeting at a hotel was 
departed from but there was nothing lacking 
in the way of an ample and appetizing dinner 
quietly and rapidly served, or in any of the 
natural accessories of the occasion. The hall 
bloomed with banners and streamers. An or- 
chestra and a glee club, both Y. M. C. A. pro- 
ducts and adjuncts of local association work, 
furnished delightful music. Chairman D.C. 
Brewer presided gracefully. The reports of 
Secretaries Armstrong, Bookwalter and Gib- 
son, representing the wide field and the special 
activities for college students and for boys, 
bristled with suggestive facts while the usual 
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dainty printed card beside each plate told of 
gratifying progress for another year, property 
having increased to $3,000,000 as over against 
$1,000,000 ten years ago and the membership 
having grown to 30,000 with 2,700 in Bible 
classes and 3,000 in educational classes. The 
modest suggestion was appended that ‘‘ the 
annual budget for the current year is $18,500, 
met wholly by voluntary gifts,’’ and certainly 
the proceedings and spirit of the evening made 
one want to have a share, however slight, in 
the make up of that budget. 

The chief guests were Governor Garvin of 
Rhode Island, Bishop McVickar of the same 
state and President Pritchett of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. The governor 
evinced his warm sympathy with association 
work, and dwelt mainly upon the call to young 
men today to rectify unjust social and indus- 
trial conditions by securing the passing and 
enforcing of more righteous laws. This is a 
congenial theme for the reform governor of 
Rhode Island, and it was interesting to hear 
later Bishop McVickar speak so heartily of 
“*my governor ’’ and declare that he was try- 
ing to support him in his attempt to right mat- 
ters in Rhode Island. The bishop’s address 
was a plea for an all around type of Chris- 
tianity which he believes the Y. M. C. A. helps 
cultivate, and which he said found a splendid 
embodiment in Theodore Roosevelt, at whose 
feet he and many other bishops were glad to 
sit not many Sundays ago while the President 
preached to them. 

President Pritchett emphasized the crying 
need of leadership, especially to purify our 
city governments. Ninety-eight per cent. of 
the people he believed to be honest, but they 
lack leaders.and young men must be raised 
up to lead the fight in behalf of municipal and 
social righteousness. 


Congregational Church Union’s Annual Meeting 
s 


About eighty men and ene woman responded 
to the invitation of the Congregational Church 
Union of Boston and Vicinity to attend the 
public meeting at Old South Chapel last week 
Tuesday evening. They heard of the work in 
which the union has been aiding directly or 
indirectly at five different outposts. Mr. 
Ward spoke for Fanueil Church, Brighton, 
Rey. F. L. Luce for Romsey Church, Dor- 
chester, Rev. H. G. Megathlin for Norfolk 
Downs, Mr. L. G. Davis for Phillips Chapel 
and Rev. A. A. Stockdale for Berkeley Tem- 
ple. The reports made by these young men 
were straightforward, interesting and con- 
vincing. Dr. Gordon spoke briefly, but ten- 
derl y and effectively, emphasizing the heroism 
displayed by the local supporters of the enter- 
prises reported upon and urging that they 
be sustained. Pres. Henry E. Cobb presided. 

Previous to the public meeting the members 
of the union took supper together and trans- 
acted the annual business. Changes were 
made in the constitution and by-laws, whereby 
the union is brought into direct relations with 
the new Union Conference and henceforth 
will act as its agents. During the year $3,423 
have been raised. 


President Hyde at the Twentieth Century Club 


President Hyde of Bowdoin College has just 
given the last of four exceedingly illuminating 
and inspiring talks on Epicureanism, Stoicism, 
Platonism and Aristotelianism to the Educa- 
tion section of the Twentieth Century Club, 
which has met in and well-nigh filléd the Colo- 
nial Theater each Saturday morning. Presi- 
dent Hyde has a vital, pungent, lucid way of 
picturing these ancient ethical systems in such 
modern words and with such ad hominem 
illustrations applicable to the life of ordi- 
nary persons, that itisa delight tohear him. He 
often challenges assent, but never provokes 
somnolence. His alertness, clearness, moder- 
nity appeal powerfully to his hearers, and 
the ethical atmosphere he creates is invigorat- 
ing. Prof. Richard Moulton, the eminent 
interpreter of Biblical literature, begins a 
course on the Bible as Literature, Feb. 6, and 
for seven weeks following may be heard each 
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Saturday morning. It will be a rare chance 
for Bible students, and heard as it will be by 
hundreds of public school teachers will mean 
much indirectly to the children of Boston and 
vicinity. 


Young Men’s Congregational Club 

After dining at the Hotel Bellevue, Jan 27, 
the members discussed in their forum the 
limitations of free speech in criticism of gov- 
ernment, in view of the likelihood of such 
criticism aiding or encouraging the enemy to 
wage or continue war. 

Then Dr. Benjamin Trueblood of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society outlined the salient move- 
ment for peace here and abroad, and Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead, formerly of the New England 
Magazine and now editing the International 
Library, described the Peace Congress at 
Rouen, France, last summer, which he and 
Dr. Trueblood attended; gave in detail an 
account of recent important conferences in 
Washington making for success of the arbi- 
tration movement; and urged the Christians 
before him not to be behind the commercial 
organizations of the world in standing for 
peace and an end to war. 


A Popular Class in Biblical Criticism 

The growing interest in the class lessons 
in Biblical Problems conducted by Prof. I. F. 
Wood of Smith College, under the auspices of 
the new Biblical Lectures Committee of the 
Twentieth Century Club, has been shown by 
the fact that there were more persons pres- 
ent at the final session last Saturday than 
at the first ones. Jews as well as Christians 
in attendance expressed the hope of continuing 
the study into the New Testament next year. 

Professor Wood took up the work by books, 
and the lessons were made consecutive by his 
tracing of the evolution of the religious and 
moral ideals of the Hebrews as they passed 
from the thought of Jehovah as a local or 
tribal diety to the knowledge of him as a 
universal and personal God. 

When asked to state the value he put upon 
the Old Testament the professor said that its 
historical value though incidental, because 
Hebrew writers used history only to teach 
national lessons and so at times distorted it, 
was greater than that of any other book of 
antiquity, not excepting Herodotus. Its reli- 
gious value is paramount. Noliterary interpre- 
tation is possible which does not take that 
into consideration. For here are the germs 
of all possible development of religious 
thought and the ultimate conception of the 
Old Testament, that of the absolute harmony 
of God with man which found its expression 
in the life of Christ, is the highest ever re- 
vealed to man. 

These class lessons are only one feature of 
an experiment by the club to present the re- 
sults of Higher Criticism in a popular way. 
Prof. H. P. Smith in his weekly lectures on 
Old Testament History and Mrs. Helen Cole 
Duftield in her four evenings of readings from 
the Old Testament have worked along the 
same lines with such success as to carry the 
undertaking of the club out of the experi- 
mental stage. 





A Pacific Coast Veteran 
Passes On 


PROF. GEORGE MOOAR, 5. T. D. 


Pacific Theological Seminary and the Con- 
gregational churches of California have suf- 
fered a great loss in the death of this beloved 
father in Israel. For forty and four years he 
has played a vital part in the religious growth 
of this state. Born in Andover, Mass., in 1830, 
a graduate of Williams College and Andover 
Seminary, his first pastorate was that of the 
South Church in his native town for six years. 
He left it in 1860 to become pastor of the just 
organized First Church of Oakland, Cal. Af- 
ter eleven fruitful years in that church, lay- 
ing solid foundation for its future greatness, 
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he began in 1870 his thirty-four years of rarely 
devoted service to Pacific Seminary. For fif- 
teen years he added to his professorship the 
pastorate of the Plymouth Avenue Church of 
Oakland. 

Dr. Mooar was the last of the noble trium- 
virate—Benton, D winell and Mooar—whv were 
foremost in founding the seminary in 1869, 
and gave the strength of their lives to it as 
members of its board of trustees and its fac- 
ulty. His long teaching ministry has left en- 
during impress upon every student from the 
beginning, and has bequeathed a priceless in- 
fluence and memory of simple, noble and cul- 
tured Christian character and unsparing self- 
devotion. His soul was singularly pure and 
gentle, sincere and visional. His insight 
reached the deep sources of truth and being, 
and his chaste and economical speech was of 
the profound and final sort. His scholarship 
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was thorough and his learning extensive. He 
maintained to the end his study of the Bible 
languages, acquiring also a working knowledge 
of modern tongues. While he could give tem- 
porary instruction in any department, his reg- 
ular labor covered history and theology, both 
together for many years, then each in turn, 
the latter commanding his main interest, His 
progressiveness was an element of greatness. 
He grew to the end with the advance of man- 
kind. He was not outdated. Colleagues, pu- 
pils, ministerial brethren, and friends ail 
revered and loved him, waited upon the ripe 
wisdom of his words, bowed under the bene- 
diction of his prayers. 

Dr. Mooar gave himself without measure to 
the work of the churches. Through most of 
his life he was a faithful and invaluable offi- 
cial of our home mission work and our Chi- 
nese work. He and his equally consecrated 
wife brought to Christ their Chinese servant, 
who has for years been the beloved pastor of 
the Chinese mission in San Francisco, Rev. 
Jee Gam. For many years he was associate 
editor of The Pacific. The Handbook of the 
Congregational Churches of California was 
prepared by him. His chief publication is a 
volume of his most helpful sermons, entitled 
Be of Good Cheer. Only last year he carried 
through the press a handsome genealogical 
volume of the Cummings family, the fruit of 
many patient years. He served on the Na- 
tional Council’s Creed Commission, and was 
one of the twenty-three signers of the Creed 
of 1883. He was easily a man of national 
size, a soul truly great in depth, range, sin- 
gleness and sanctity, prepared for the fore- 
most fellowships of heaven. Co. 8. &. 





In 1841 the Prince Consort refused to re- 
ceive a sermon preached on the death of 
his father because it was written by a Dis- 
senter. Now when Dr. J. Guinness Rogers 
writes his autobiography and begs the king 
of England to accept it with his compliments, 
the king replies as graciously as if he had had 
a communication from the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury himself. 
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| 
A Pilea for the Institution | 
Which Keeps Christianity | 
Alive in the World 





Going to Church 





The First Article in a Series 
on Old-Fashioned Virtues 


By Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D. D., Broadway Tabernacle, New York 





The subject of church attendance is in 
the air. Papers are discussing it on both 
sides the sea. Certain things ought to be 
borne in mind. In the first place every- 
body cannot go to church. If on any 
Sunday only one-fourth of the population 
is in the churches, it does not follow that 
the remaining three-fourths are pagans. 
Over one-half of those three-fourths are 
debarred by health or age or work or 
other duties from church attendance. 
Secondly, it is not the fault of the church 
that everybody able to engage in public 
worship does not do so. The reformer 
who thinks that we might sweep the en- 
tire population of our modern world into 
the churches by a rearrangement of the 
order of service, by a toning up of the 
preaching, or by the introduction of hand- 
shaking committees, or free pews does 
not know the world in which he is 
living. 

But while many cannot attend church, 
and while others will not attend because 
of their sordid and selfish and wicked 
lives, it is a fact worthy of serious con- 
sideration that professing Christians do 
not consider church attendance the im- 
portant and obligatory thing which it 
was to men of former times. We Ameri- 
cans are averse to formality, and we 
never like to do anything which does not 
pay, and there is a feeling abroad that go- 
ing to church is a species of formalism 
foreign to the spiritual genius of the 
Christian religion, and that however use- 
ful such a habit may have been to our 
God-fearing ancestors the time has now 
arrived when the time-honored custom 
may with propriety be dispensed with. 

One cannot help wondering if what we 
most need is not thorough and systematic 
instruction in the New Testament doc- 
trine of the Christian Church. For pub- 
lic worship is only one phase of a much 
larger subject; and if Christians are in- 
clined to undervalue the importance of 
church attendance it is not unlikely that 
the root of the difficulty is a failure to 
apprehend the character and mission of 
the Church as outlined by Christ. 

According to the New Testament the 
Church is a visible institution with visible 
sacraments and visible officials and visible 
members. It is the body of Christ, the 
sanctuary of the eternal spirit, the house. 
hold of faithful souls, the medium of rev- 
elation, the pillar and ground of the 
truth, the radiant bride of the world’s 
redeemer. It is through the church that 
God is to carry on his work of redemption. 
That Jesus loved the Church and gave 
himself for it and purchased it with his 
own blood is borne out by the history of 
the gospels. To the founding and mold- 
ing of a brotherhood our Lord gave the 
bulk of his time. He knew that truth 
must have a home, that ideas must pos- 
sess a body, that principles in order to 
conquer must be organized into institu- 
tions. He placed his work in the hands 
of a society. Not to the individual but 
to the society was promised ultimate vic- 
tory. Against his Church the gates of 
Hades should not prevail. 


With the new commandment ringing in 
their ears it was inevitable that the dis- 
ciples should keep together, and that con- 
verts as soon as made should be received 
into the Christian fellowship. All who 
were in the process of being saved came 
at once into the brotherhood. The con- 
verts ‘‘continued steadfastly in the apos- 
tles’ teaching and fellowship, and in the 
breaking of bread and the prayers.”” An 
isolated Christian is unknown to the New 
Testament. Christianity is in its essence 
social. A Christian enters into life only 
in company with the saints. He is first 
and last and aiways a brother. In the 
deepest sense there is no salvation out- 
side the Church. The Lord is with the 
solitary worshiper in the closet, but when 
two or three are assembled in his name 
he is present with fuller blessings and 
more abundant power. 

Social or public worship is essential 
then to the existence of the Christian 
religion on our earth. Christians have 
known this from the beginning. Before 
Christian architecture and Christian mu- 
sic, before Christian officials and Chris- 
tian government came the Christian as- 
sembly. The Christians of apostolic days 
knew intuitively that only as they met 
together could the Lord’s will be wrought 
out in their hearts. They knew they had 
passed from death to life because they 
loved the brethren. Later on when it 
became dangerous for Christians to assem- 
ble, an inspired leader urges them to take 
the risk of losing their liberty or their 
life, saying, ‘‘ Let us consider one another 
to provoke unto love and to good works; 
not forsaking the assembling of ourselves 
together, as the manner of some is, but 
exhorting one another.” 

This is the teaching of all the apostles, 
and of all who have understood what 
Christianity is and who have wished it to 
triumph. Roman emperors eager to crush 
the new religion forbade the assembling 
of Christians together. Had Christians 
obeyed Christianity would have died 
in its youth. Whenever and wherever 
the Spirit of the Lord is acting mightily 
on the hearts of his followers religious 
meetings become numerous and fervent. 
In France, in Scotland, in England, men 
have been willing in times of persecution 
to dare all that angry kings and prelates 
could threaten in order to worship God 
with their brethren. No danger is more 
subtle or fatal than the philosophy which 
disparages the value of church attend- 
ance. Break up the Christian assembly 
for a generation and Christ’s grip upon 
the nations is broken. The sense of God 
and the sense of sin, the august beauty 
of truth and the high dignity of duty, the 
sweetness of communion and the raptures 
of heaven, all these are heightened and 
made real in the great congregation. We 
kindle one another, and lift one another, 
when as brethren we meet to meditate 
and pray. 

It is when we look at the question from 
the New Testament standpoint that we 
see how shallow are many of the reasons 
given for not going to church. The su- 


preme question is, Do you want to keep. 
Christianity alive on this earth? If you 
do then do your part, offer your sacrifice, 
contribute your share. To sit down with 
one’s self and ask what is individually “ex- 
pedient ’”’ is heathenish and worse. Even 
the commercial and industrial worlds have 
gotten beyond such cold-blooded selfish- 
ness as that. The necessity of group- 
strength is everywhere realized, and men 
see that great ends are gained only 
by co-operation and constant self-abnega- 
tion. 

The Christian who would bring the 
matter down to a personal choice as to 
what appears to be at any particular time 
best for each soul, not only tramples- 
Christian principles under his feet but 
goes in the teeth of all that is highest and 
noblest in modern thought. Instead of 
sitting in a rocking chair asking, ‘‘ What 
is most expedient for me?”’ let a man on 
the Lord’s Day take his New Testament 
and ponder again the meaning of these 
words, ‘“‘He that findeth his life shall 
lose it, but he who loseth his life for my 
sake shall find it.” 

Nor is it true, as is often asserted, that 
decadence in churchgoing does not mean 
a decadence in character. No duty can 
be shirked without loss of spiritual power. 
The withdrawal of pagans from our con- 
gregations does not mean necessarily any 
moral deterioration in them, but for 
Christian people habitually to absent 
themselves from the Lord’s house means 
inevitable and lamentable moral decay, 
which however hidden from view during 
the lifetime of the persons themselves 
will inevitably make itself manifest in 
the second and third generations. It is 
easy to point to affable and cultivated 
men and women filled with the altruistic 
spirit and fruitful in good works who are 
never seen in our churches, but these per- 
sons are almost without exception the 
descendants of men and women who loved 
the church of God, feeding the springs of 
their life at its altars, and breathing into 
their children whatever of nobility they 
today possess. It isa common trick of per- 
sons of a certain eccentricity of temper to 
become so satisfied with the exalted place 
in which they find themselves as to turn 
their backs upon the ladder by which they 
did ascend. If the fathers had not gone 
to church the grandchildren would not 
now be living honorable and useful lives. 

Let every Christian then look upon 
church attendance as a part of the busi- 
ness which belongs to him as a Christian. 
man. To play golf may frem the animal 
standpoint be more bracing, to write let- 
ters may be more pleasant, to read a 
paper or a novel may be for the time 
more exhilarating and informing, but a 
man who is engaged in a great work, the 
great work of building himself and his 
race four square in righteousness, cannot 
afford to come down. Like Jesus of Naz- 
areth he will say when the church doors 
open, ‘‘I must be about my Father’s busi- 
ness,’’ and like the Psalmist he will ex- 
claim, ‘‘I was glad when they said unto 
me, Let us go into the house of the Lord.’” 
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[This is the seventh study in story form 
which Mr. Knight has written for The Con- 
gregationalist in eight years. The last one, 
The Song of Our Syrian Guest, an illuminat- 
ing interpretation of the Twenty-third Psalm, 
was issued as a booklet by the Pilgrim Press 
and has had an unusually large sale, having 
been widely used as a gift-book where cheer 
was needed. The same publishers have just 
prepared an illustrated edition of that story, 
beautifully designed and illustrated by Mr. 
Charles Copeland, whose work is so well 
known in W. J. Long’sanimal books. Forthis 
edition Mr. Knight has lengthened the story 
with material drawn from his notes on Syrian 
shepherd life, bringing out shades of mean- 
ing in the words of the psalm not given in the 
former publication. Readers of the following 
story will be interested in the announcement 
in another column that The Pilgrim Press has 
brought out The Love-Watch also in a book, 
and that they have prepared a special Lenten 
edition, limited to a few hundred copies, each 
of which is numbered and signed by the 
author.—EDITORS. | 
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‘Brother, do you think he is not com- 
ing home tonight? ”’ 

It was Martha who broke the wordless 
quiet in which her brother and sister 
were sitting while the evening came on. 
As she spoke she was placing the bowl- 
shaped, terra cotta lamp on the stand by 
the open door. It was long since the sun 
had gone down behind Olivet, but the 
twilight had not deepened into dark 
until now. : 

The soft radiance of the carefully 
trimmed wick beamed on the face of 
the younger sister who sat in silence 
by the little table. The glow revealed 
Martha’s question written in its oval 
lines, and half answered; but with Mary 
that question had become too deep for 
words. 

At the sound of the older sister’s voice, 
Mary’s youthful face, framed in its Jew- 
ish abundance of dark hair, was turned 
to her brother, and her full, lustrous eyes 
were fixed intently on his motionless 
features; but she spoke not a word. In 
the silence Martha moved to the open 
door and peered into the dark. 

Presently Mary turned to the lamp- 
stand and went on as she had been doing 
before the twilight faded. Moving her 
slender, tapering finger from right to 
left she traced the lines in a roll of 
Hebrew parchment long treasured in the 
family. In the glow of the lamp the 
spiritual beauty of her countenance 
shone clear of the night shadows which 
hovered about the table and out-of-doors 
hid the path from the village street quite 
to the lighted threshold. 

The brother stood now a little removed 
from the sisters, who seemed to have 
forgotten his presence in the eagerness 
of their common concern for the friend 
who came not. He was watching the 
sweet face turned to the light. 

He did not fail to notice the quick 
intake of breath and the noiseless move- 
ment of the lips as with a start she bent 
her head nearer the parchment and set 
her eyes on a line fixed by a delicate 
finger. Then he saw her features lifted 
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By William Allen Knight 


to the light with the eyes riveted on the 
line; saw the lips inaudibly fashioning 
the words: ‘‘ He hath poured out his soul 
unto death.”” At once he knew the pas- 
sage which his sister was pondering. He 
knew too, as he had not realized before, 
what fears had awakened in her sensitive 
heart. 

Manlike, Lazarus had been aware of 
the perils for their friend which were 
lurking in the city over the hill and had 
shut his thoughts in his own breast. In- 
deed he had such an intense memory of 
the thrill of power which once passed 
through his own being at the sound of 
that friend’s voice, that it had been hard 
to bring himself to the point of anxiety 
for him even when overhearing the mut- 
terings of his bitter and powerful foes. 
For in the midst of such scenes, which 
had come to be more and more frequent 
of late, the sight of his friend’s face 
always awoke in Lazarus a strangely 
blissful sensation as of bands breaking 
and the enkindling kiss of light on his 
eyes. Fear was done away. 

But now that delicate face haloed there 
in the lamp’s light, forgetful of his gaze, 
touched by the first pangs of love in 
travail, resolutely looking down into the 
black depths of the prophet’s meaning— 
this tender bravery of his sister awoke 
the deeper, innermost memories of his 
strange experience. For the pain and 
bewilderment of earth evermore make 
men mindful of what they have learned 
of heaven, be it little or much. 

So Lazarus now recalled how in those 
hours in Paradise his spirit’s quest had 
been to share the watch kept by all who 
were gathered there; he remembered how 
every act of his sisters’ friend, every 
movement of his foes were things they 
desired to look into; he remembered, too, 
how with brooding sympathy they com- 
muned together of his sufferings and the 
glories that should follow. 

‘*Would that I might tell her of these 
things! ’’ he said deep within himself. 

So vivid now were the recollections of 
those four days, so consoling was the 
insight they imparted that it became hard 
for him to realize that he was once more 
within earth shadows save as he fixed his 
eyes on the sister’s countenance there in 
the beams of the evening lamp. 

**O lights of earth that fail the heart! ”’ 
he sighed. 

Then there came to him a memory, a 
memory distinct, but touched with peace 
eluding words; a memory of how once 
he looked down on that same dear face 
when it was wrung with grief and wet 
with tears for him, and how his spirit’s 
joy fell into a rhythm as of words: 

‘‘She would wonder why she wept could 
she come for an hour where I am.”’ 

Turning softly to the shadowy wall to 
hide his emotions, the man took down 
his walking staff as he whispered: ‘‘O all 
hearts that grope through shadows here, 
could you but know what light awaits 
you there.” 

So it was that Lazarus resolved to put 
himself where he could receive the com- 
ing shock and transmit it gently to his 
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sisters. For this is the way of good men 
with those they love. 

“Did not our friend himself give them 
warning?”’ he reflected. ‘‘Did not he 
speak in their presence last Sabbath eve 
of ‘the day of his burying’? And he is 
but three and thirty!” 

With a longing too deep to be fathomed 
by words, the brother looked once again 
on Mary’s face and said : ‘‘ The love-watch 
has begun on earth! ’’ 

Then he moved toward the door, touched 
Martha’s arm as he passed out and to- 
gether they disappeared in the darkness 
of the spring night. 

As soon as they were alone under a 
familiar old tree, the anxious woman 
brought her face close to her brother’s 
and said in a hushed voice: ‘Lazarus, he 
sat under this very tree as yesterday’s 
sun went down! Tell me, brother, do 
you know whether he is coming home 
tonight?’’ Lazarus looked down on his 
sister’s eager eyes and was still speech- 
less. 

“You know he came back to us in the 
evening of the first day of the week, Laz- 
arus, that day when the people made a 
procession, and we here at home could 
hear them shout Hosanna over the top 
of Olivet even until they crowded into 
the city gates across the Kedron; and on 
the evening of the second day he came, 
and then at the close of the third day 
also; and last night he was with us. O, 
how worn he looked each night, and how 
glad he seemed to enter our door.’”’ The 
man put his arm about his sister, but was 
still silent. 

“Did you notice, Lazarus, how once 
the strain left his face when he looked 
down and smiled on me? It was the 
evening of the third day; I can never 
forget it. I was washing the dust of the 
mountain road from his quivering feet. 
He was so weary, so weary! My hands 
feel their trembling yet! But his sad 
eyes brightened and he smiled on me. 
And do you remember, brother, how he 
laid his hand in Mary’s and closed his 
eyes and left it so, saying not a word till 
I had finished? Lazarus, once as I 
glanced up from that dear work, I saw 
a tear glistening through his closed lashes 
and falling slowly in the dark hollows 
about his eyes. Tell me, good Lazarus, 
if you know what all this means; or at 
least tell me whether you think he will 
come home and be with us tonight.’’ 

The man glanced through the lighted 
door. Mary was still bending over the 
parchment in the lamplight. ‘Did you 
see what Mary was reading?’”’ he asked, 
without returning his eyes to Martha’s. 

“Yes, Lazarus,’”’ was the answer, soft- 
ened by a sigh. ip 

The brother knew that the meaning of 
the words, little or much, lay in that sigh. 
He knew not how to interpret its subtle 
disclosure of his sister’s heart. Was it 
only the forbearance of the busy care- 
taker, or was it a sign that she too was 
entering the shadow of the mystery? He 
could not tell. Love finds a by-path at 
such times; and so it was now. 

‘Sister, do you know he did not go 
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into the city yesterday, but abode on our 
side of the mount all day? I chanced to 
come upon him several times under our 
Bethany trees. There seemed to be great 
heaviness of spirit at times; then the 
light would come again in his eyes and he 
would smile and talk in the most tender 
way with some one who was going by. I 
never heard him talk so eagerly and so 
strangely sweet as he did toward evening 
with a lad whom he passed just before he 
came into our home at twilight. Sister, 
he talked to the boy about a son being 
true to his father! Laying his hand on 
the youth’s head—I could but mark his 
words, so hushed was his voice—he said, 
‘A son should say, Father, not my will 
but thine.’ Then we came home to you 
and Mary.” 

“© brother, but will he not come to 
our home this night also? ”’ 

Lazarus then told how he had heard 
their friend talking with his companions 
during the day just past, that Thursday 
of long ago. ‘‘This morning when some 
of them were going into the city he told 
them about a room which would be ready 
for them somewhere within the gates,” 
he began. ‘I heard him say it was the 
room where he must eat the feast with 
his disciples, and tonight! ”’ 

Martha startled. ‘‘Why tonight? The 
passover is to be eaten on the eve of the 
morrow!”’ 

‘But he said he must eat with his dis- 
ciples tonight,’”’ was the low answer. 

Martha’s features were set; perplexity 
and half-awakened dismay were in her 
face together; soon her breast was swell- 
ing and sinking with the deep, sudden 
breathing of a woman with an agitated 
heart. ‘‘ He said he must eat it tonight! ”’ 
she murmured. 

Lazarus felt a shudder pass through her 
whole frame. ‘Sister, the night is damp 
with dew and the air is chill. Go in and 
be with Mary. Ask her to read to you 
the words of the old parchment. You 
know how long our family has cherished 
it.” Gently pressing his lips to her brow 
he added: ‘‘The gates may be passed at 
night when the passover multitudes are 
gathered. I will try to go into the city, 
sister, and when I have found him I will 
bring you word.” 

“And will you not bring him home, 
dear heart, if you can?” 

Slowly the man answered, ‘‘Yes—if I 
can.” ry 

Lazarus soon left the houses of the 
village behind and took the open road. 
Its darkness, deepened at many places by 
clumps of the palm tree, was somewhat 
relieved now, for the passover moon was 
mounting the sky. ‘‘ Ah, if I can!” he 
repeated as he lifted his eyes to the paling 
stars, 

Following the road around the southern 
slope of Olivet he saw the few scattered 
lights of Bethphage off to the left and 
reflected on the service rendered by a 
friendly villager on the day of the pro- 
cession. Being himself one of a circle of 
private friends, he felt sure that he knew 
with practical certainty ‘‘the good man 
of the house” mentioned in the morning 
conversation, who would provide the 
room made ready for the feast. 

“‘There is no household in all the city 
more likely to be trusted thus, in such 
perilous days, than that of brother Mark,”’ 
he mused. 
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‘“‘Thither will I go. Yet, alas, what 
avails my going? The hour is come, 
Mary has found the truth; she has read 
aright the olden words, ‘despised and re- 
jected of men.’ And now Martha has 
discerned all in the necessity of the feast 
tonight, if at all. I, whose spirit has 
understood by such strange experience, I 
who have been in Paradise and heard un- 
speakable words, which it is not lawful 
for a man to utter, I have kept the seal 
of silence on my spirit. But they have 
divined it all. ‘He hath poured out his 
soul unto death.’”’ 

Lazarus was filled with these thoughts 
when he reached the point where the road 
rounded the shoulder of Olivet, and Jeru- 
salem spread its venerated beauty on the 
hills across the Kedron Valley. 

The scene threw a spell upon him. He 
stood still in awed reverie. The full moon 
of the passover season poured its light on 
the city illuminating it as with the glories 
of a thousand years of sacred destiny. 
‘*O city of David,”’ he whispered, ‘‘ would 
that light from heaven might dispel the 
dark shadows which this night shall fix 
on thy holy hills forever!” 

The dumb walls that rose as from the 
valley beneath him seemed in the moon- 
light to huddle their massive forms as if 
at this season specially guarding and 
cherishing their ancient trust. ‘*‘ And 
the hope of Israel is within your guard 
tonight, despised, rejected!’’ He groaned 
in spirit and stood with his gaze fixed on 
the moonlit city. 

Straight before him rose from the 
blackness of the valley the ridge, five 
hundred feet in height, on which stood 
the temple of Israel’s God, a vast pile of 
marble and gold. In the soft radiance of 
the night its august mass of whiteness 
was touched at points by the glint on 
wall or roof where the moonlight found 
gold and seemed to smile. 

Then a vision broke on his spirit; a 
vision of the city’s life, for a thousand 
years clinging about that temple’ hill. 
His eyes saw all as in panorama. South- 
ward lay the steeps marking the most 
ancient part of the city’s enclosure. 
There of old was Mount Zion whose tow- 
ers and bulwarks and palaces were the 
subject of exultant song. 

Westward, beyond the temple-crowned 
hill, rose through the night the higher 
slopes included in ‘‘the city of David”’ 
by the valiance of his arm. As his gaze 
rested there Lazarus saw the dim outlines 
and glimmering lights of the now disem- 
powered palace of the Maccabees, and far 
up in the western background the palace 
of the hated Herod with its high towers 
in silhouette against, the night sky. 

Sweeping to the north he could trace 
the city crowding up the hill of Acra, 
while far behind the olden wall, north- 
ward and around to the east, the populous 
suburbs of later growth filled the slopes 
of Mount Bezetha, until the city closed 
in again near to the north side of the 
temple hill. 

Thus Jerusalem seemed to Lazarus 
that night to lie like a jeweled girdle 
clasped about the rock-crowned ridge 
whereon her temples had stood since 
David’s soul enshrined those hills. The 
vision flooded his mind with the imme- 
morial longings of his race. 

“God of Israel,”” he groaned, “canst 
thou bear with thy people’s blindness in 
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the things that will come to pass among 
these sacred hills before the dawn—and 
after it?” : 

In anguish of heart he fell to watch- 
ing the myriad lights. Some were clus- 
tered, as where the black bulk of the 
tower of Antonia, headquarters of the 
guards, loomed beside the white majesty 
of the temple; some were moving alone, 
appearing and disappearing, as busy men 
were hurrying on public or private duty; 
and some, like the stars for number, 
spread afar, marking the sweep of the 
city’s dwellings. 

He reflected how the Holy City was 
now teeming to her gates with the sons 
of Israel. ‘To keep in remembrance 
Jehovah’s mercy in that night of long 
ago, have ye come hither. Could you 
but know the crowning mercy of all the 
centuries which you shall this night 
despise and reject!” He was speaking 
in a deep whisper. “Could you but 
know it,’”’ he went on with growing fer- 
vency, ‘‘as do they who have entered into 
rest! ’’ 

Suddenly a rush of emotion came upon 
him. Lifting his voice to a full shout 
that carried far down the black depths of 
the valley, he cried: ‘‘O brethren, men 
of the stock of Abraham, I who have 
been with those who are in Abraham’s 
bosom,’’—here the flood of feeling choked 
his utterance. In the pause he was 
startled by the reverberations of his cry 
in the still night air. Listening thereto 
he heard faintly a shout of response come 
up through the darkness of the valley 
from a spot outside the walls where tents 
were spread for the night. Thus calmed 
he bethought himself and in hushed utter- 
ance said: ‘‘ But no, I may not speak to 
them.”’ 

Like one who raises his hands in prayer, 
lifting his face to the stars he whispered : 
**O, that they might see it all as it is seen 
there! Would that they could know how 
legions of angels are near him, ready if he 
but call, ready to thwart his foes if he but 
turn from bearing the sin of the world 
tonight!’’ 

Looking once more toward the city, a 
sudden flashing of lights about the tower 
of Antonia drew his attention. It was 
caused by the opening of doors. The 
guards were aroused. Then lights were 
seen in the region where he knew the 
house of the high priest, Caiphas, stood. 
Quickly they disappeared. 

‘**But of these things I may not speak 
to them,” the distant watcher went on. 
‘How strange that by mere chance he 
fixed that story in my mind above all 
others.” 

Then he fell to pondering the memory— 
how one day the patient teacher stood 
talking to a crowd in the open air, and 
they were dull of heart, and his enemies 
spurred them on to be noisy and trouble- 
some until a pallor came in his eager face 
and his eyes painfully scanned the crowd; 
how he suddenly raised his voice and be- 
gan telling them a story. Then as they 
fell to listening again and all was quiet, a 
strange thing happened; though he never 
used a name in any other story, he told 
them now of a certain poor man who 
died, and he said his name was Lazarus! 
Harkening closely, as any man would do 
at the sound of his own name, he heard 
him telling how one pleaded that Lazarus, 
being in Abraham’s bosom, might go 
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back to earth to warn men; and the 
story ended: ‘They will not be per- 
suaded if one rise from the dead.’’ So 
ran his memory, a silent stream that 
broke now into sound: 

‘**T cannot forget that story, cannot for- 
get it. But, O, how strange that now I 
understand it as only they who have been 
in Paradise can! I, a man named Laza- 
rus, walk the earth again with heaven’s 
silence on my lips; for I have seen how, 
more than wise men dream, even the good 
of earth are able to know only in part, 
and the bad are wholly blind. Even my 
sisters who love him so, even they cannot 
know fully, cannot know as all is known 
in heaven. Therefore are they silent, the 
loved ones who keep their peaceful watch 
in Paradise looking down on those they 
love. Thou, too, must hold thy peace, my 
heart. Be bearer of thy heavenly memory 
—alone—as one who bears a lamp through 
dark rooms and longs for morning.” 
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Slowly he turned and started back 
toward Bethany. Like a still, blue ocean 
the silence of the night skies lay bound- 
less around the top of Olivet. His foot- 
fall sounded io his ear like the lap of 
sleeping waters on a sandy beach. He 
looked out over the hushed expanse of 
country eastward where he knew his 
beloved village lay. Then he thought 
of his sisters; they were surely awake 
and waiting for him there in that deep 
quiet. ‘What should he say to them? 
Ee must bring them word of their friend ; 
and he would. Resolutely he turned 
about and soon stood once more in full 
view of the city’s mysterious beauty, 
veiled in darkness and gemmed with 
lights. 

“If thou hadst known,’’ he began to 
whisper unawares, ‘ Ah, those were his 
own words spoken but five days since at 
this very spot! O thou, whose great 
heart is aching somewhere in yonder 
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city, didst thou call my spirit back to 
earth for the sake of my sisters only? 
Or can it be that it was for this also, 
that thou shouldst have at least one to 
walk near thee whose heart is able to 
share thy heavenly yearning ?’’ 

At that moment Lazarus saw lights as 
of flaring torches far down in the dark- 
ness of the valley. As he watched: he 
could descry a band of men, and then he 
made out that the gate leading to the 
Kedron Valley was open, and a company 
was coming out bearing torches, 

‘* Perhaps I may gain entrance there,” 
he said; ‘“‘I will go-to stand beside thee, 
thou lone One, that thou mayest see one 
man in all the city’s throng who under- 
stands thy yielding, one who sees all as 
they see it in heaven.” 

So saying he started down the road 
into the valley where, wrapped in dark- 
ness, there was a garden. 

(To be concluded.) 





A Case of Sardines: A Story of the Maine Coast 


CHAPTER VI. SARDINES AND SOULS 


Friendships begin with liking or gratitude—roots 
that can be pulled up.—Zmerson. 


How mental vigor holds the key to a true 
estimate of life! The flagged mind, drained 
of its force by each day’s demands, has no vis- 
ion beyond its irksome duties. Give it rest 
and food, and let it store reserve force; then it 
swings every worry to its pigeonhole, grapples 
every problem with a relish of vigorous exer- 
cise, looks out on a glorious world, and feasts 
eagerly on splendid anticipations and realiza- 
tions. Beforea month at Echo Bluffs was past 
I began to believe this to be true. 

There was a bright Monday morning when 
we had just returned from a delightful spin 
out on a country road, and were entering the 
parsonage gate. A hoarse shout sounded up 
the hill. We turned and saw a ranting man, 
his hand waving frantically. We leaped on 
our bicycles again and turned dowr the street. 

**Dennis Greer’s child’s dying. His wife 
wants him baptized,’”’ gasped the man. 

Shepard spurred on without a word. I fol- 
lewed. Heturnedat Water Street and a half- 
mile further slackened at an abandoned store- 
house, which stood among a variety of build- 
ings, tipped his wheel against a tree, and 
rushed in. I followed, up a creaking, shaky 
stair toa loft where rough boards divided the 
floor into apartments. A young mother on her 
knees by a neat, simple cot that seemed out of 
place in such surroundings wrung her hands 
and flung back her loose hair in spasmodic 
gestures over the quivering, panting form of a 
little child. A man stood in a corner near by 
with haggard, hopeless face and drooped shoul- 
ders, uttering at times such harsh, helpless 
cries, half sob, half groan, as men utter some- 
times when they stand face to face with an un- 
seen force which seems ruthlessly to rob them, 
and they realize the vanity of their own power. 
A girl sat on a rude home-made couch, smitten 
with silent grief. The woman evidently rec- 
ognized me. 

I saw in an instant that the end was near, 
and slipped my fingers over the hurrying pulse 
of the writhing child. 

**O, doctor! O, how he suffers!’’ 

“No, no,” I said, my sympathies stirring; 
‘this is not suffering. He is past that.’’ 

Shepard reached into a tiny closet for a 
bowl, and filling it with water stepped to the 
child’s side. The mother hastily drew a white 


coverlet over the quivering form and smoothed 
the hair with a dainty touch. The room was 


By Charles Poole Cleaves 
suddenly quiet. Only thechild’s harsh breath- 
ing was heard. 

** Jo-eph, I baptize thee into the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit. Receive into thy hands, O our Father, 
this child, free from the sins of earth, in the 
name of thy Son, our Master, who said, ‘Suffer 
little children, to come unto me and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
God.’ Draw nearer to thyself this father and 
mother, and comfort the sorrowing heart of 
this little girl. May they never forget that 
the child is with thee, nor cease to seek thy 
kingdom in purity and faith. Amen.” 

The child had grown quiet. The mother’s 
eyes had not left his face. As his breath sank 
into a long, deep sigh the room grew intensely 
still. The man groaned again. The mother 
bowed her head and clutched my arm. 

** He’s gone, doctor! ”” 

I hesitated. ‘“ Not yet,’”’ I said, with my fin- 
ger covering the faint, rapid pulse; “he is 
passing quietly. Thisis nature’s way of show- 
ing us that death is easy.’”’ 

Shepard laid his hand on her shoulder. 
** Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘it is God’s way of showing 
that while it sometimes hurts to live it does 
not hurt to die.” 

When all was over, and we breathed again 
in the clear, glad, careless sunshine, I turned 


to Shepard. ‘‘ Extreme unction, Paul?” I 
asked with surprise. ‘‘Do you baptize at 
death? ”” 


“‘It was for their sakes, Marshall,’’ he re- 
plied. “It was their request. It will com- 
fort the mother. It will tuuch the father. 
God may make use of a form to open a door 
for the Spirit. It was no time to teach them 
the real meaning of baptism. There was but 
one thing to do—and I did it.”’ 

We were passing the head of the wharves 
where the factories began. 

** Let’s turn about in the ‘ Resurrection,’ 
Marshall.’ 

We passed among the can-makers and went 
upstairs to the sealing-room. Ordinarily vis- 
itors are not allowed about the factories. Shep- 
ard had permanent permission to visit, and 
seemed to use the privilege wisely, seldom 
delaying work or spending time for more 
than a cordial greeting. While he paused 
among the sealers I strayed on, and turned 
the corner to the flaking-room and frying- 
pans. 

I recognized Nat Murray at once. Perched 
by the fryer with a tattered Ram’s Horn in 
his oily hands, waiting for fish from the dryer, 


a glint of humorous light pierced through his 
rough beard from hidden smiles, and stole 
like a sunrise into the clouds of his hair. 

He glanced up and hailed me. ‘Say, come 
here! Doctors and ministers don’t wait for 
introductions, I s’pose,’”’ he added as I stepped 
cautiously around an oily tier of frying-bas- 
kets. ‘“‘ Well, I’m both. I cure fish and 
b’long to the order of fryers.”’ 

**Nat Murray, is it?’ I asked. 
you were in the ‘ Butternut.’ ”’ 

**No sir-ee! I’ve shifted my berth. You 
know a man with a family must have an ele- 
ment of shrewdness. I came where the grass 
is longer.’”’ 

** Where’s your predecessor? Outof ajob?” 

““What? T’ other feller? Out in the cut- 
tin’-shed, thinkin’ it over. He spoilt too many 
fish in the pan. He cooked ’em to death, an’ 
that breaks ’em up. You see it don’t take 
long for a man to spoil the profit on a case of 
sardines. I had two helpers in the dry-house 
last year. Named ’em for John Bunyan’s 
men, one Fool and one Want-wit. You re- 
member they were the fellers that tried to 
wash the Ethiopian white, don’t ye? The 
more they washed him the blacker he got— 
p’r’aps, somebody’d tried to whitewash him 
once. Wal, to git back to the story, one o’ 
these dry-house hands worked days, t’other 
nights. What one didn’t spoil in the day 
t’ether’d spoil in the night. 
~ “TY s’pose you’ll think—Take care, there! 
Look out fer grease,’’ he said, as he swung a 
full basket from the fryer to the drain— 
**p’r’aps you'll think I’m hard on’em,. Wal, 
how’d we know we had any faults if others 
didn’t say so? Reminds me of how old Elder 
Jackson ketched a feller who talked about his 
neighbor. The elder stood it long ’s he could; 
then he squelched him. ‘Well,’ said he—the 
elder, I mean—‘if the other man’s as bad as 
you say he is you’d better straighten out or 
you'll both find yourselves in the same place,’ ”’ 

I turned down the long row of tables where 
the bare arms of women and girls danced 
above the oily fish. It was a striking illustra- 
tion of individuality and homogeneity. Out- 
wardly they were a “‘class.”’ In reality the 
variety of faces was an evidence of diversity 
of nature. Tongues flashed words back and 
forth, but the hum of the air-blast in the seal- 
ing-room adjoining, and the clatter of cans 
obscured the sound. Tired women stood and 
toiled, wearily silent, and here and there a 
thoughtful girl bent over her work oblivious 
to all conversation. In the labeling-room it 
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‘was quieter, and a dozen tongues rattled mer- 
“wily. They paid little attention to me. 

** Say, Bet, got yer third case done?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

* You don’t mean it! ” 

** Yes, I have! ” 

** Dell!” 

** Well—what? ” 

‘** Did you go to church yesterday?” 

‘** Yes, and I’ll never go again.” 

‘* Why not?” 

“*Cause I won’t. I hain’t lived here all my 
days, I tell ye. I’ve heard some of the talent- 
est preachers there is. What’s the use to go 

here?’’ 

“*O, say, did you know Minister Stokes in 
Highton? How’d you like him?” 

“QO, he’s all right!” 

“Godfrey! You liked him?” 

“Say, girls, I think McLellan’s the best 
preacher ever lived.” 

**Pshaw! That Advent preacher that came 
*round last summer’s the best man. ’Minds 
me of Dick Currier.” 

** Dick Currier’s out of a job last I heard.’’ 

“*T heard Dick Currier preachin’ at the poor- 
house once.”’ 

** Preachin’ at the poorhouse? Godfrey! I 
-don’t wonder he don’t have any luck.” 

“Say, where’s the boss? ” 

** Down cellar ” 

** Say, he’s milkin’ the cow.” 

** Well, I’ve got to have some more labels. 
Pass me yours. 

“Help yourself. I’ve got to get onto my 
job.” 

** Did you know Joe Cressey’s lost his job? ” 

“ Well, I’m goin’ to leave, then.’”’ 

**You’ll have toif you don’t do better.”’ 

‘I'd do more if my heart didn’t trouble 
me so.”’ 

‘*Sorry feryer. I told John not to hug any- 
anybody else, but he would do it.””’ Then, in 
an undertone of compassion. “Say, that’s 
bad. Better git some of Dell’s heart trouble 
medicine.” 

**1’d rather have a cooky.”’ 

I passed on in season to catch a peculiar ex- 
pression on Shepard’s countenance as he stood 
at the opposite end of the apartment, talking 
with a serious-faced English woman. 

“T would like for them to go to your Sun- 
day school if they can, sir. I wouldn’t send 
them till I could see your superintendent or 
you. In Highton, sir, we go to the English 
church, but there’s none here, and the chil- 
dren don’t know what to do Sundays. I’m 
afraid, sir, they’ll get bad company.”’ 

** My dear friend,” he exclaimed with a ges- 
ture of sorrow, “‘ don’t wait another week.” 

“OQ, what notions,’ he cried when we 
walked alone across the wharf, ‘‘ people get 
about our church work!” 

That evening we finished a round of calls by 
a visit at an old factory used as a summer 
tenement. 

It was pitch dark in the apartment beneath, 
used sometimes as a stable. Behind Shep- 
ard’s lead I stumbled up the stairs, with my 
eye on a lighted crack at the top. He rapped, 
and a quiet voice replied, 

** Johnny, open the door. 
knock.” 

** Good evening, Mrs. Walker. This is my 
friend, Dr. Dee, of old acquaintance. We 
weren’t exactly boys together but attended the 
same college. He’s good company, you’ll find, 
and enjoys knowing my friends.”’ 

His frank speech opened the way to acquaint- 
ance. Besides, my old professional air, which 
(with a distaste for wide and deep acquaint- 
ance) [ had long worn as an armor, was drop- 
ping apart at the joints in this salt atmosphere. 
I shook hands, and obeying Shepard’s gesture 
slipped into one of the two chairs, while he 
dropped quickly upon a sardine case; and the 
woman, with some’ hesitation, returned to the 
broken rocker. 

‘La, Mr. Shepard, it does me good to see 
you make yourself at home. He comes in any 
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time I’m here,”’ she said, addressing me. ‘‘ He 
knows what we are, and he’s always welcome. 
We're poor sirdiners. My husband’s dead, 
and the little gals must go to school in win- 
ter, so we make all we can till December. 
Last year we made a hundred dollars right 
here. O, no, we don’t belong here in town. 
Wecome from Stillbrook. Mr. Hamilton gives 
us the rent of this room.” 

The ‘‘ room” was the end of the upper story 
of the factory, made by a short partition con- 
taining the door through which we entered, and 
a tier of sardine boxes completing the division. 
Behind the stove a rough boarding shut off, 
partly, a corner used as a bedchamber. Else- 
where in the building [ heard rough laughter 
and the sound of young men’s voices—evi- 
dently belonging to other tenants. The even- 
ing breeze sauntered in through broken panes, 
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and rattled the wrapping-paper curtain. A 
formidable array of cutters’ knives was stuck 
in the wall above the box which served as 
washstand. But a neat cloth on an old table, 
a clean chimney on a battered tin lamp, a half- 
dozen children’s faces oddly and quietly at- 
tractive in comparison with their clothing and 
surroundings, and the beaming, satisfied face 
of the mother—I thought of what Abraham 
Lincoln is quoted as saying, that God must 
have loved the common people best since he 
made more of them. 

While we sat and chatted of the day’s work 
and of other folk, and supplied each other’s 
minds out of our widely different realms of 
thought and life, the youngest boy drew bash- 
fully behind his mother’s chair and kissed her 

**Good night, Johnny. Say yer prayer.” 

, (To be continued. } 





Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


(The Congregationalist may be found in New York 
at the Congregational bookstore, 156 Fifth Avenue.) 


Sunday Morning at Clinton Avenue 


Situated on one of Brooklyn’s most beauti- 
ful streets, the Clinton Avenue Church pos- 
sesses an interior worthy of its environment. 
On my entrance, on the occasion of my third 
visit in making the round of Greater New 
York’s ‘representative churches, I noticed a 
tablet erected to the memory of a former pas- 
tor, Dr. Budington, whose name still lingers 
on the tongues of those who remain from a 
generationago. Two large memorial windows 
for former members also attracted my atten- 
tion. 

The weekly calendar devoted a page each to 
announcements of the Atlanticand Willoughby 
Avenue Chapels, whose work I have previously 
described. 

Dr. T. B. McLeod, the pastor, who, I believe, 
holds the honor of the fourth longest present 
pastorate in New York State (exceeded only 
by Drs. Lyman of Brooklyn, Park of Glovers- 
ville and Packard of Syracuse), preached on 
Man’s Accountability to God. His opening 
sentences are exceedingly deliberate; rarely 
at this point does he speak more than five 
words at a time; his pauses are made effective 
by a peculiarly determined expression in clos- 
ing the mouth; he speaks without notes and 
moves about with considerable freedom; cli- 
maxes reveal his innate forcefulness; while 
his peroration is pronounced in a tone little 
above a whisper. The doctor believes that a 
sense of moral unaccountability is being devel- 
oped by the tendency to organization and uni- 
formity and because of heredity; but em- 
phasized that none of these things can relieve 
us from our accountability to God. It was a 
strong, conservative sermon. 


Dr. Cadman’s Parishes 

I was impressed by Dr. Cadman’s account 
of his experiences as a pastor. On arriving at 
the first, in a rural town, he was met at the 
train by a man who advised him to return at 
once, because of the barrenness of the field. 
Yet in this seemingly uninviting parish, he 
had the pleasure of seeing his church crowded 
and the saloon keeper rolling barrels out of 
his saloon and emptying them into the street. 
In each of his five parishes, he found a church 
struggling under debts and weakened by 
losses of members, yet has watched them de- 
velop, under his supervision, into churches of 
strength. 


Brooklyn Congregational Club 

This thriving organization, under the leader- 
ship of its energetic president, George W. 
Baily, broke all past records of attendance at 
its Ladies’ Night, Jan. 25. Over 400 persons 
listened to addresses by Mrs. William A. 
Montgomery of Rochester, N. Y., and Mrs. 
Sarah McDonald Sheridan of Atlanta, Ga. 
Members of Central Uhurch had reason to be 


proud of their quartet, who provided a half 
hour of song. Mrs. Montgomery emphasized 
the prevalence of the caste spirit in this coun- 
try, and added, “* The fortifications of caste 
are guarded by women.”” The remedy lies in 
our embodiment of the spirit of Christ. Mrs. 
Sheridan, a member of an old family of the 
South which was yet loyal to the Union, gave 
a brief but charming description of Some 
Phases of Life in the South. Her sweet ren- 
dering of several Negro folk songs, finding in 
them traces of Negro character and history, 
was much appreciated. 


Charch Extension Rally 


A remarkable feature of this gathering at 
Tompkins Avenue was the attendance of rep- 
resentative men. Mr. George C. Stebbins led 
the congregational singing; and other parts 
were taken by Rev. Messrs. J. C. Whiting and 
J. J. Banbury, pastors, respectively, of the 
youngest churches of Greater New York and 
Brooklyn. Pres. W. H. Nichols spoke of the 
society’s method of management as appealing 
to business men; Rev. W. H. Kephart gave an 
interesting account of the construction of 
North New York Church, on which most of 
the last year’s contributions of the society 
were expended; while Dr. Cadman gave a 
thrilling address on Christianity’s problem in 
Greater New York. Mr. Kephart illustrated 
the zeal of his people by describing the energy 
of several of his men in moving a large marble 
slab for the front of the church, presented on 
condition that the church would attend to its 
removal. 


Dr. Bowne at Union Seminary 


A course of sermons on The Church in the 
World of Today is being given at the Sunday 
eventide service of Union Theological Sem- 
inary. These services are stimulating and 
restful—the rich effectiveness of Adams Chapel 
and the gowns. worn by speaker, choir and 
ushers adding to the general impressiveness. 
I found Dr. M. R. Vincent conducting the 
service on the occasion of my visit; while the 
sermon was preached by Dr. B. P. Bowne of 
Boston University, on The Church and the 
Kingiom of God. 

Professor Bowne is a quiet speaker—an es- 
sayist rather than an orator. His carefully 
prepared written sermon held the close atten- 
tion of his hearers throughout. ‘‘ God is nota 
stickler for etiquette,’’ was an oft-repeated 
expression. The great spiritual society of the 
children of God includes the good of every 
faith and age and clime in this world or in any 
other. All things stand in the all-enfolding 
love and fatherhood of God; and the essential 
aim of this love is to awaken filial love in re- 
turn. 

Other speakers in this course will include 
Bishop Potter, Presidents Tucker of Dart- 
mouth, Hopkins of Williams, Hall of Union 
Seminary, Professors E. C. and G. F. Moore 
of Harvard. Dixon. 
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A Revelation of Power" 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The story of the healing of the paralytic is given by Matthew [9: 2-8] without any refer- 


ence to the place or circumstances. 


Luke [5: 17-26] gives it without locating it as to time. 


Mark [2: 1-12] says it was in Capernaum, to which Jesus had returned some days after the 
occurrences of the last lesson; and leaves us to infer that it was in Peter’s house. With these 
fasts in mind we imagine Jesus telling the story himself. 





THE SON OF MAN FORGIVES SINS 


The news of my healing the sick and 
restoring disordered minds to sanity 
brought around me wherever I went a 
clamorous multitude begging me to give 
them health for themselves or for their 
friends. The work which only symbolized 
my real mission seemed likely so to over- 
whelm me as to leave me no opportunity 
to teach men how to enter into the new 
kingdom. Therefore I avoided the cities 
and villages and frequented the open 
fields and highways, speaking to those 
who were passing by of the Father and of 
the meaning of the kingdom of heaven, 
and having hours of solitary prayer to 
yod. But even then I could not long 
remain in any one place without bring- 
ing together a multitude, some of whom 
came not only from the east side of the 
lake, but from as far away as Jerusalem 
and the regions east of the Jordan. 

After a while I returned quietly to 
Capernaum and took refuge in Simon’s 
house. There I gave audience to some of 
the leaders and teachers of the church 
from different places and explained my 
teaching. 

The house was quickly crowded. As 
I sat talking the power of the Lord 
came on me to heal.. When I was look- 
ing about for some one who needed my 
healing ministry, I felt the falling on me 
of particles of the roof above my head 
and heard the noise of the taking up of 
the tiles that composed it. Some men 
were making an opening, and soon I saw 
them lowering through it a man lying on 
a pallet. His limbs shook aimlessly and 
hung helplessly, quite beyond his control. 
He had evidently by wicked self-indul- 
gence lost his physical powers, till he was 
a complete wreck. 

He could not even move his head, but 
in his eyes, which as he descended were 
fixed on me, were revealed his mournful 
story, his keen regret and repentance, 
and an eager hope which he seemed to 
have caught from the confidence that I 
would heal him shown by the four men 
who brought him. For when they found 
that they could not push their way with 
him through the crowd into the house 
they had ascended the stairs outside to 
the roof and made a way for him to be 
presented before me. 

I knew my Father’s feeling and will 
toward one whose repentance for sin was 
as sincere as this man’s was, expressed 
indeed without words, but by a look 
which was unmistakable. The sense of 
sin hung over him almost as a visible 
shadow. His desire to escape from it 
had become a passion which held him 
restless and despairing day and night. 
In pity for his suffering and with the joy- 
ful knowledge that it was not the will of 
his Heavenly Father that he should per- 
ish in his sins, I exhorted him to take 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Feb. 14. 
Jesus Forgives Sin. Text, Mark 2: 1-12. 


heart and hope, and I told him what I 
knew, what any one who accepted his look 
of contrition as genuine and who knew 
the heart of God might know—‘ Man, 
thy sins are forgiven thee.’’ Then his 
face brightened. His limbs ceased tremb- 
ling. His wrinkled brow smoothed. He 
believed the truth I had told him, and 
peace quickly succeeded anxious fear. 

But some of the leaders of the church 
who were sitting there showed in their 
faces their astonishment and disapproval. 
It was plain that they thought I had as- 
sumed special authority from God to set 
the man free from the burden of sin in- 
stead of declaring that his repentance 
was proof that he was forgiven, which 
would be true of every repentant sinner. 
What I had done was to manifest the 
compassionate heart of my Father in 
proclaiming an eternal truth so that this 
palsied man was assured that it belonged 
to him. 

Already the expression of his face had 
changed. Courage had taken the place 
of despair and was steadying his shattered 
nerves and bringing the flush of health 
into his cheeks. He had utterly surren- 
dered his will to mine, and was ready with 
implicit faith, to obey any command I 
might give him. To this poor fellow I 
was indeed the Messiah, the one sent 
from God to give the knowledge of his 
mercy and his sympathy with humanity 
{Luke 1: 77, 78]. I turned to the Scribes 
and Pharisees present and told them 
that their question whether this man’s 
sins had really been forgiven or not 
might quickly be proved, for I had seen 
how complete was his faith in me as the 
Son of Man. Then I commanded him to 
rise, take up the pallet on which he had 
been lying and go home. He promptly 
obeyed, not for a moment hesitating to 
see whether his limbs would obey his will. 
He rolled together the pallet, took it un- 
der his arm and with steady step passed 
through the people, who opened a way 
for him, and went out into the street. 

They were amazed at the sight, and 
many stood gazing after the man as he 
walked away, with an expression of awe. 
Then they also went out of the house, 
and I heard some of them saying, ‘“‘We 
never saw anything like this,’’ ‘‘ These 
are strange things that we have seen 
today.’’ But as the man who was healed 
was departing, he broke forth in thanks- 
giving to God for his mercy; and the 
people took up his words and glorified 
God because he had given to men such 
power. For this I also was grateful, that 
their thoughts were turned to him who 
forgives and cures, making whole the 
body and the spirit, and whose Spirit was 
on me to reveal his love and work his will 
among men. 





Look, expect, watch; look as if you wanted 
the blessing, and you will get it.—Joseph 
Parker. 
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Feb. 7,Sunday. Jairus’s Daughter.—Mark 5: 

35-43. 

The pity of Jesus in all his restorations from 
the dead goes out to the loves of home. Here 
it is a father’s love, elsewhere a mother’s ora 
sister’s that moves him. Note his thoughtful- 
ness. He calls them from their amazement to 
minister to the child’s bodily needs. In deeds 
of pity Jesus was not seeking advertisement. 
We cannot suspect his sincerity in refusing to 
let them make it known. This marks the ex- 
ceptional character of this side of his activity. 
God still supervises and Christ still pities; 
but the order of the earthly life is not broken. 
Progress, not the perpetuity of present con- 
ditions, however happy, is God’s best gift. 
We must not think of his pity as hindered by 
an arbitrary outside law, but by the higher 
pity of his loving will for men. The order 
of our life through trial and through death is 
itself an expression of God’s love. 


Feb. 8. Jesus in Nazareth.—Mark 6: 1-6. 

How quiet must have been the life in Naza- 
reth! how unpretending! and how deep the 
misunderstanding which drove Jesus from the 
town of all his young associations and life 
work. Mary and the brothers and sisters 
were evidently respected. Is there not the 
suggestion here of a lifelong loneliness? Note 
that even Christ’s power to help is limited by 
our unbelief. 


Feb. 9. Spreading the Call.—Mark 6: 7-13. 
This was a mission of emergency, a call to 
repentance. From this sowing the disciples 
were to reap after their Lord had risen from 
the dead. They were in haste, but not too 
much in haste to do the works of pity which 
characterized Christ’s earthly mission. 


Feb. 10. Death of John.—Mark 6: 14-29. 

Better John the Baptist’s death than Her- 
od’s life. Herod’s bad oath need not have 
been his master—it is better to be inconsistent 
than to go on from sin to sin. But see how 
sin hurries to its climax. It is he that believ- 
eth who shall not make haste. Yet Herod’s 
sin was but the cataract, the rapids of folly 
and weakness had been running long before. 
We judge men by the sudden temptation to 
which they yield; God thinks of the whole 
life in its choices and its tendencies. 


Feb. 11. Rest after Labor.—Mark 6: 30-34. 

Note again Christ’s consideration. He 
heard their reports and called them to a holi- 
day. Though they did not find it on the other 
side, they had the respite of the sail across 
the lake. A little rest often works wonders 
of refreshment. The little quiets of between- 
times on our busy days may help us to accom- 
plish more for God. And the longer rests are 
only earned and glorified by earnest endeav- 
ors which lie between. 


Feb. 12. Feeding Five Thousand.—Mark 6: 

35-44. 

How characteristic are the words, He had 
compassion on them. But note the reason. 
They were as sheep unshepherded. Christ’s 
longing was to bring them to thefold. On the 
face of the story lies the lesson that we are 
more potent to help than we are ready to be- 
lieve. Jesus calls out the whole resources of 
the disciples before he enlarges them to meet 
the pressing need of the multitude. 


Feb. 13. ‘‘ It is I.”’—Mark 6: 45-53. 

Neither the crowd nor Jesus would have 
been content with a dismissal by the disciples 
The crowd wished to make him king, Jesus 
wished to avoid a tumult which would have 
called down Roman notice. The disciples 
were to have their rest out, he had drawn 
heavily upon his spiritual forces and needed 
to re-enforce them by prayer. From the hill he 
saw the disciples, although they saw not him. 
In the hour of need we are sure of Christ. 
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A Little Study of the Man, His Methods and Influence 


At the outset I disclaim any intention 
to write an exhaustive character sketch 
of Dr. Abbott, to appraise his theology or 
to defend the soundness of his opinions 
on public questions. I must write from 
the standpoint of a pleasant acquaintance 
rather than that of intimate friendship 
or of ardent and unquestioning disciple- 
ship. The best that I can hope to do is 
to try to give a little picture of the man, 
of his surroundings, of the way in which 
he does his work, and to reflect, if possi- 
ble, something of his spirit and of his out- 
look upon life as he begins to near the 
boundary of threescore and ten. 

Any reckoning of present day personal 
religious forces in America which leaves 
out or minimizes Lyman Abbott reveals 
either ignorance or prejudice. Greater 
preachers there doubtless are, profounder 
scholars, keener ecclesiastical statesmen, 
but that he stands in the front rank of 
spiritual leaders cannot be disputed. It 
would be hard to point to another who 
blends symmetrically so many abilities of 
diverse character but uniform excellence, 
who commands wider channels of in- 
fluence and whose touch upon the life of 
the world is more immediate and effec- 
tive. As editor of The Outlook and its 
predecessor, the Christian Union, he has 
spoken nearly every week for more than 
twenty-five years to a large company of 
cultured, intelligent and serious men and 
women in all parts of the land. His 
books dealing with theology, Biblical 
exegesis and criticism are on the shelves 
of numerous public and private libraries. 
As a preacher he has been sought inces- 
santly for the last quarter of a century 
by prominent city churches and impor- 
tant academic institutions. He has the 
enviable distinction of having been 
thought worthy to take up the work of 
Henry Ward Beecher at Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, and of having carried 
it forward strongly and successfully, 
while as a man in the touch and go of 
daily life Dr. Abbott, by his fine sym- 
pathies, ready and wise counsel and his 
exemplification of things true, beautiful 
and abiding, quickens and inspires not 
only all who journey on with him but 
those who cross his pathway from time to 
time. 

It was at Amherst College, a little over 
twenty years ago, that I first came in con- 
tact with Dr. Abbott. He preached there 
one Sunday, and over the years I see 
again his slender, straight, agile figure 
rising up in the dim religious light of 
Stearns Memorial Chapel, I recall how he 
gripped us hungry young collegians who 
sometimes, alas, in those days looked up 
to the pulpit and ‘‘ were not fed.’’ The 
sermon, I believe, was a simple statement 
of what it is to bea Christian and I re- 
member how towards its close he leaned 
forward and with quiet intensity said, in 
substance: ‘‘I have stood in the early 
morning on the shore of a Northern lake 
and watched the water lilies unfold one 
by one as the rays of the sun touched 
them. So I pray that the light of this 
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truth this morning may touch and open 
your minds and hearts.’’ It was an illus- 
tration which not only clinched his point 
and still haunts my memory, but which 
was self-revelatory. For Lyman Abbott, 
throughout his long life, as much as any 
man of our time, has sought eagerly to 
set forth truth as he believed it in a way 
to quicken, liberalize and illuminate the 
minds of his fellowmen. 


HIS RULING IDEAS 


At that time, I presume, he had come 
quite largely into possession of those rul- 
ing religious ideas which have colored 
his writings and his speech ever since. 
Then as now he thought of God as imma- 
nent yet personal, fatherly and forgiving ; 
of history as the orderly, progressive man- 
ifestation of the divine life; of Christ as 
the supreme manifestation of God, the 
utmost of the divine that can be incar- 
nated in human form; of religion as the 
life of God in the soul of man; of the 
world in all its departments and processes 
as the subject of redemption. These 
ideas were not so familiar a score of 
years ago as today, but the time was ripe 
for their expression and propagation, so, 
like many other Christian leaders through 
the centuries, Dr. Abbott came to his 
kingdom at a fortuitous moment. In the 
longings and questionings beginning to 
assert themselves in the minds of men, 
he found a congenial soil forthe seeds of 
truth which he planted, and because he 
seemed to have a clear, positive message 
for the new times he became known as 
one of the chief apostles of the new the- 
ology. Perhaps this was not altogether 
to his liking, but he cheerfully accepted 
the apostolate thrust upon him, has fought 
valiantly for his own liberty and that of 
other people, has kept his place in the 
Congregational fellowship, has smiled se- 
renely at such men as the Southern min- 
ister who asserted publicly at a religious 
meeting that Lyman Abbott was corrupt- 
ing the youth of the land, has lived down 
the accusations of detractors and has, on 
the whole, gained an added measure of 
public confidence and esteem year by 
year. 

Meanwhile the pace of modern thought 
has been so swift that some who differed 
totally from him years ago have not only 
caught up with him but have passed him 
by, so that Dr. Abbott today is relatively 
less of a theological radical than he has 
been considered in the past. 


HIS INHERITANCE 


His bias toward simplicity and breadth 
in matters religious came to Lyman Ab- 
bott naturally. Jacob Abbott, his father, 
the well-known minister and author, was 
liberally minded and the son never had to 
experience that sweeping revolution of 
thought which is the lot of many pro- 
gressive spirits too severely trained in 
early life. And yet it was not until he 
came under the spell of Henry Ward 
Beecher in 1854 that the young man was 


able to gather up his theological ideas 
into a consistent and satisfying system. 
He has made no better statement regard- 
ing the significance of this transition than 
in the introductory chapter to his recent 
life of Mr. Beecher. The effect, too, of 
his acceptance of the theory of evolution 
is seen throughout his philosophy, the- 
ology and sociology. As he himself says 
below it revolutionized his thinking. 

An inherited disposition to labor con- 
stitutes another of the formative infiu- 
ences of Dr. Abbott’s life. The Abbott 
capacity for extended and effective men- 
tal activity is as marked a trait of the 
family as the quality of exact scholarship 
is of those who bear the family name of 
Bacon or Dwight, or as the philanthropic 
instinct is of the Peabodys. This capacity 
for untiring and fruitful work is seen not 
only in the elder Abbotts, Jacob and his 
brother John S. C., the prolific historian, 
but in the brothers of Lyman also, Ed- 
ward the capable rector of St. James 
Church in Cambridge, Mass., and Austin 
and Benjamin Vaughn, who were emi- 
nent lawyers in New York city for many 
years. Indeed the three years which Dr. 
Abbott spent as a lawyer in partnership 
with these brothers doubtless had a di- 
rect and beneficial bearing upon his sub- 
sequent career. I recall in this connec- 
tion a remark of his at a little luncheon 
in New York, a few years ago, when Al- 
bert Shaw, editor of The Review of Re- 
views, and Charles A. Berry, the brilliant 
and lamented English minister, were also 
present. The talk drifted to a discussion 
as to where one would rather live and 
Dr. Shaw, with his genius for politics, 
said that if the national capitol could 
only be trundled over from Washington 
to New York that city would be the best 
residential place in the world. Dr. Berry 
put in a stout plea for London with its 
converging currents of world life, and 
then Dr. Abbott said in his quiet way, 
** Yes, London is a splendid place in which 
to work.”” That remark well represents 
a man who cares most for surroundings 
conducive to hard, useful labor. 


INTELLECTUAL TRAITS 


And yet his natural intellectual endow- 
ment helps to explain Dr. Abbott. His 
penetrating mind drives rapidly through 
surface considerations to the kernel of 
the question at issue. His mental proc- 
esses are rapid. He took up in my pres- 
ence the other day one of the latest and 
most authoritative books on Russia and 
told me how he had gone through it; the 
earlier chapters relating to its geography 
and history he had passed by altogether 
to get at its discussion of present social 
and political questions. His mind is ver- 
satile, too. He has that rare gift of being 
able to close at will one compartment of 
his mind and, opening another, to give 
himself entirely to its contents. And it 
is an open mind as well. He welcomes 
and courts the challenging of his own 
opinion. He often shifts his position 
after talking with those who oppose it. 
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He does not surround himself entirely with 
men who share his own view. Moreover, 
he is essentially a constructive thinker. 
He works his way to definite and positive 
conclusions and programs. 

Add to these mental characteristics a 
remarkable power of clear statement and 
we reach one great source of his influence. 
Few men can state a case as plainly or 
illuminate a difficult problem as quickly 
as he. This trait also dwelt first in his 
father, the author of The Young Chris- 
tian Series and a number of popular books 
on science, as well as those classics, the 
Rollo Books, so fascinating to the youth 
of a generation ago. 

In view of the reach and grasp of his 
thinking and his almost phenomenal gift 
of clear statement and his lawyer-like in- 
stinct of looking at both sides of a sub- 
ject, it is hardly to be wondered at that 
Dr. Abbott’s main work in our time and 
perhaps the chief service of his whole life 
is that of a mediator. In the field of the- 
ology and religion he has sought to relate 
the old to the new and in the discussion 
of absorbing current industrial and social 
problems he is a middle man rather than 
an extremist. This holds good as respects 
his attitude toward capital and labor, 
toward temperance reform, toward reli- 
gious education, toward the Negro prob- 
lem and toward Christian unity. Appar- 
ently he wishes to help form a body of 
public opinion that shall represent the 
convictions and sentiments of the great 
majority of earnest, sober-minded people 
concerned with the solution of any of 
these great questions. 


METHODS OF WORK 


With reference to the way in which he 
does his work, Dr. Abbott says that his 
two governing principles are: first, not 
to do anything himself which he can get 
any one else to do; second, to take his 
rest as a preparation to his work, and 
not as a restorative after it. The former 
principle leads him to utilize other minds 
and hands in the gathering of facts, the 
verifying of dates and in attention to 
minor details. The latter rule has en- 
abled him, despite a comparatively frail 
physique, to avoid a breakdown and to 
keep well. He knows how to put his 
work aside when it is time for his meals 
or for sleep. He enjoys yachting, horse- 
back riding and golf. He takes time 
enough ‘‘to keep his friendships in re- 
pair.”” He does not scorn the give-and- 
take and the pleasant banter of social 
life and jovial occasions. 

As to the dozen or more books which 
he has published, he told me that he sup- 
posed the volumes entitled The Evolu- 
tion of Christianity and The Theology of 
an Evolutionist have been most influen- 
tial, and yet into his Life and Letters of 
Paul he put the mest of himself. If he 
were rewriting his commentaries, he says 
he would make no special change in John 
and Romans, but he would modify some- 
what his statements in Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and the Acts. 


SPIRITUAL QUALITIES 


The spiritual qualities of Lyman Ab- 
bott are not only evident to those who 
occasionally come in contact with him, 
but lie deeply imbedded in his nature. 
He has courage. It makes him bold when 
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he has to differ with his friends as well 
as to. break a lance with his foes. He is 
humble, not stopping to.appraise him- 
self, rejoicing in the success of others. 
When Dr. Hillis preached his first ser- 
mon in Plymouth Church, Dr. Abbott 
offered a prayer for him which I shall 
never forget. He asked God that the 
‘stranger rabbi who had come to speak 
that day might, like the Teacher of old, 
move the hearts of those who listen.”’ 
A helpful, sunny, aspiring man he is, 
too, never morose, always expectant of 
and eager for something better in him- 
self and in others. . 

There are points of kinship with the 
old prophets in his quick insight into 
truth and in his moral enthusiasms. He 
is a Puritan, too, in his habit of life and 
in his passion for righteousness. But 
even more is he a Christian much of the 
New Testament pattern, in his fellowship 
with Christ, in his possession of the quiet 
mind which comes to those who believe 
and who obey. 

Life itself has been educative to Lyman 
Abbott. He has had his disappointments 
and reverses. It took him several years 
to find out that he was not destined for 
the law. It took him still more years to 
establish his principles and methods of 
preaching, with many a disappointment 
and finally with a complete reversal of his 
earlier ideals. He had asomewhat lonely 
and unsatisfactory pastorate in New York 
city. He felt his way along until fairly 
late in life he found himself in his sphere. 
The honors and prosperties of later years 
he has fairly won, and one likes to think 
of him today directing and inspiring a 
great journal, coming and going in the 
world on useful errands, with sons asso- 
ciated with him, sympathetic with his 
ideals, with the wife still by his side who 
has supported and steadied him through 
the years, and with means at his hand 
still to bring forth fruit in old age. 


An Interview with Dr. Abbott 


You have been known as the apostle of lib- 
eral thought; has: your advocacy of liberal 
views in any way lessened your personal grip 
on underlying realities of faith? 

So far as I can judge, it has both clarified 
and strengthened my faith. My movement 
has been toward belief in God as the Uni- 
versal Presence, causing all physical phenom- 
ena and inspiring and guiding all humanity, 
so that the extraordinary physical phenomena 
which we call miracles and the extraordinary 
manifestations of inspiration in the sacred 
writers of the Bible are not manifestations of 
an extraordinary presence or power, but un- 
usual manifestations of a God whois always 
manifesting himself to men and in men. 


How much of a make-weight in your proc- 
ess of thought has the theory of evolution 
been? : 

My religious thinking has been so materi- 
ally changed that it might be said to have 
been revolutionized by my acceptance of that 
doctrine. Evolution, Drummond says, is not 
the explanation of an origin, but the history 
of a process. I aecept it fully and completely 
as the history of God’s method of procedure 
in the world, and that acceptance has helped 
my faith because it has made it easier for me 
to realize God’s presence in all the processes 
of human history, and has helped my hope 
because it has enabled me to see that many of 
the evils of social and political organization 
are incidental to an imperfect stage of haman 
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development, and so: to see that the way out 
is in a further, richer and more perfect stage 
of development, always remembering that de- 
velopment is the method of God’s work in the 
world, not something that takes the place of 
God in the world. 


Has the acceptance of the doctrine of the 
Divine Immanence to any extent lessened the 
indispensableness of Christ? 

No. It has made the incarnation seem to 
me more natural. Christ I might in one way 
define as the supreme and therefore unique 
manifestation of the Divine Immanence in 
and through a human life. The word was 
made flesh, John deelares; that is, the reve- 
lation of God is consummated in the Divine 
Immanence in the human life of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 


To that do you add a sense of personal fel- 
lowship with Christ? 


Decidedly. It is through Christ we come to 
the Father. It is through the revelation of 
God in Christ that we come to understand the 
otherwise vague, mystical and uninterpreted 
voices of God in our own soul, speaking jin 
our conscience and in our aspirations. 


Are there not many earnest Christians 
living today who find it difficult to maintain 
the personal sense of Christ and their relation. 
to him? Is that going to be an essential of 
the Christian life of the future? 


The essential of religion is personal fellow- 
ship of the individual soul with God. I think 
that personal fellowship of the individual soul 
with God has existed where Christ was not 
known, as in the Old Testament times, and 
as in some few devout pagans. The revela- 
tion of God in Christ facilitates, inspires, 
quickens, energizes that fellowship of the soul 
with God. It is fellowship with Christ be- 
cause it is fellowship with him who is God 
manifest in the flesh, God understood and in- 
terpreted tous. In the fourteenth chapter of 
John’s Gospel Christ says: ‘If a man love 
me, my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him and make our abode with 
him.’”’ The presence of the Father and the 
presence of Christ in spiritual consciousness 
are one and the same presence. A rather 
pathetic case years ago illustrates my mean- 
ing. A young woman was about to die. I 
talked and prayed with her, and pointed her 
to Christ. She said: ‘‘I could come to God, 
he seems real to me, but I cannot come to 
Christ, he seems far away.’’ It is the other 
way with me. Without Christ God would 
seem far away. 


While holding to the new thought as the 
only tenable intellectual interpretation of re- 
ligion, how are we going to retain ourselves 
and get for the coming generation the spiritual 
impulse and the personal fellowship with God 
which were at the heart of the old conceptions 
of religion, despite their now untenable intel- 
lectual setting-forth? 

The world had in the Middle Ages religion 
disassociated from humanity; we have in this 
age humanity disassociated from religion. 
The world moves forward in that way, first 
one foot forward, then the other. What we 
now need is to transfuse the humanitarianism 
of our time with the spirit of reverence for and 
faith in Christ who has inspired that spirit of 
humanitarianism. The theological doctrine of 
Christianity is fundamentally that God is a 
forgiving, redeeming, helping God, and from 
that conception has come the inspiration to 
humanity to forgive, to redeem and to help. 
We are in danger of forgetting him from 
whom the inspiration has come, partly because 
we are absorbed in the immediate and visible 
needs of humanity, partly because of the scien- 
tific progress and the commercial and material 
development of our age. The remedy is in 
the revival of faith in a God who is a living 
presence in our land as he was in Palestine, 
our God as he was the God of Abraham and of 
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Isaac and of Jacob; and that revival of faith 
must come, primarily through the chureh and 
its ministry. 


Is there coming in this country, in the 
course of the next decade perhaps, a revival 
of religion, or something equiralent to it, in 
its spiritualizing of the life of the world and 
in its personal effect upon individuals? 

I certainly hope so, and there seems to me 
some indications of such a revival. But I do 
not look for the forms and methods which 
characterized the revivals from 1830 to 1860 in 
this country. There will be revivals along 
lines of development rather than by methods 
of sudden emotional changes; but as truly 
revivals of faith, hope and love. 


Do you think the influence of the colleges is 
a real asset to modern Christianity? 


To the ethical side of Christianity, yes. 
How far to the devotional or distinctively 
spiritual side of Christianity I am not equally 
sure. 


Do you think that the formal and institu- 
tional side of Christianity which now seems 
to be at a low ebb, is going co experience some 
revivication? 

It is evident historically that the forms 
and institutions of religion have wunder- 
gone revolutionary changes without impair- 
ing the religious spirit. The Jews thought 
that religion would perish with the tem- 
ple, but the religion of Judaism was only 
made more powerful and more widespread be- 
cause the temple was destroyed. Many 
thought in the time of Luther that religion 
would be overthrown if the Roman Catholic 
ceremonials and creeds were overthrown, but 
no one can doubt that Protestantism has given 
in certain directions a new scope and vitality 
to the spirit of religion. It is possible that 
the institutions to which this generation has 
been accustomed, and on which we depend, 
may undergo great changes, either by sudden 
procedure or by gradual development; but of 
two things I am sure: first, that, to quote 
Sabatier, ‘‘ Man is incurably religious ;”’ and 
second, that because he is religious, he must 
have and will have some institutions of re- 
ligion. While in some ways it may be that 
the church as an organism is less powerful 
than it once was, on the other hand we have 
in such organizations as the Young Men’s 
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Christian Associations, institutions of reli- 
gion which have grown up within the last half 
century, and which are doing a kind of re- 
ligious work adapted to the needs of the age, 
such as was never done before in the history 
of the world. I have no fear that religion 
will not create for itself the institutions 
adapted to the work which it has to do in the 
world. 


Have you ever been tempted to change your 
denomination? 

Not to change /rom my denomination. The 
essence of Congregationalism seems to me to 
be twofold: the absolute liberty of the local 
church, and the absolute equality of all mem- 
bers within that church. I should like to see 
the Congregationalists, in the exercise of that 
liberty, secure a more perfect unification, not 
coercive and hierarchical, but free and spir- 
itual. I can see no reason, for example, why 
the Congregational churches of a state, or of a 
city, might not agree in electing a superin- 
tendent or overseer who would be in one 
sense analogous to an Episcopal Bishop, but 
in this sense different from him, that churches 
would come to him of their own free will for 
counsel in every time of exigency or difficulty, 
and through whom more efficient co-operation 
of all the churches would be possible in their 
common work. So again, I see no reason why 
the Congregationalists, in the exercise of their 
liberty, might not provide a liturgy based on 
that of the Book of Common Prayer, as they 
have provided a hymn-book which I believe is 
exactly the hymn-book used in the Presby- 
terian churches, so long as the churches were 
left as absolutely free to use the liturgy as 
they now are to use the hymn-book. In other 
words, I think the Congregationalists could 
make much larger and better use of their free- 
dom than they now do, making use of it in 
availing themselves of methods which experi- 
ence has proved advantageous in other de- 
nominations. 


Would you apply that to the methods of 
their missionary work? 

Yes. My impression is that I should like to 
see the home missionary societies federated in 
one organization, so arranged that their com- 
mon work should be supervised and directed 
by a common board, in which all the societies 
would be represented, and yet their individual 
autonomy preserved. I do not think it would 
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be wise to unite the home missionary societies 
with the foreign missionary board, their field, 
their work and their problems are so different. 


Tf you had to live your life over again, would 
you order it in any large particular differ- 
ently? 

In a way, yes. I think my life would have 
been materially more useful if I had given 
more time to early education, had entered col- 
lege about when I was graduated—that is at 
the age of seventeen—and had settled more 
definitely at the outset what the general course 
of my life should be. I have no doubt that in 
the changes which have been partly forced 
upon me, partly the result of my own choice, 
some of my energies have been misapplied anil 
wasted. Iam sure that if I had taken a more 
thorough education before I began my work, 
the work would have been more thorough 
from the outset. 


What are the best things you have got oul of 
life? 

The best things in life—for religious experi- 
ence can hardly be called a thing—are first, my 
home, second my friends—and I am fortunate 
enough to include among my friends all who 
are co-operating with me in my work—ani 
third, the joy of that work itself, which has 
always been full of inspiration to me. 


Dr. Abbott and His Teachers 


(From the introduction to his recent life of Beecher.) 


For guidance and inspiration I went less to 
him [ Mr. Beecher] than to those to whom he 
had gone: first of all to the Four Gospels; 
next to the Epistles of Paul; then to those 
teachers in the Church, from Clement of 
Alexandria to Robertson and Maurice, who 
had seen in religion a life rather than a law, 
in God a Friend rather than a Judge, and in 
salvation character rather than destiny. | 
went back also to the instructors of my child- 
hood. I read again my father’s Young Chris- 
tian, from which I had received the first con- 
scious impulse which any voice or pen had 
given me to the Christian life. I followed 
the clew which Mr. Beecher had given me, and 
I loved and honored him none the less for the 
discovery that the Church had never been 
without witnesses to a faith and life like his. 
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Assisi, the Home of the Little Poor Man, Francis 


By Rev. Ozora S. Davis 


The person who would understand 
l’raneis must have access to two classes 
of sources. One is literary, the Fioretti, 
the Mirror of Perfection, and Sabatier’s 
great work. With the enthusiasm and 
devotion characteristic of a Frenchman 
Sebatier has delved deeply beneath masses 
of encumbering tradition and set free 
the living man, Francis. The other 
source is the land in which Francis lived. 
Palestine is a fifth gospel. He who 
knows it well may know Jesus better 
as a person in history. This is true in 
respect to Umbria and the Poverello. 
The land interprets to an unusual degree 
the man. The son of Peter Bernardone 
is nolonger a solitary figure in the far- 
away world of the thirteenth century. 
He has been discovered, a universal reli- 
gious genius. To know him is to love 
him; but in order to know him it is nec- 
essary to know Umbria and Assisi. 

The city lies splendidly on the side of 
the mountain, looking from its point of 
prospect away toward Perugia, once its 
rival in the strife of cities that filled 
Italy with woe, and feasting its eyes on 
the fertile plain, rich as a garden in 
fruits, which stretches far and wide be- 
fore it. High above the crowded streets 
that climb in terraces towers the fortress, 
At one extremity of the town, supported 
on its mighty arches of masonry, rises 
the ancient monastery close by the two 
churches. Near the other end of the 
town are the cathedral and the Church 
of Saint Clara. Under the hill to the 
right and far away in a ravine on Mount 
Subasio are St. Damian and the Carceri. 
In the churches one hears today the 
voice of Rome. In St. Damian and the 
Carceri one hears the voiee of . Francis, 
the little poor man. 

The streets of Assisi are narrow; the 
walls of the houses display traces of old 
arches walled up and older walls made 
over; donkeys climb the narrow alley- 
ways where the stone pavement is ribbed 
for their feet; the summer sun _ beats 


down into the squares where the children 
still play in swarms, as they were playing 
one day when Peter Bernardone, the 
proud cloth merchant, heard them shout- 
ing, ‘‘Crazy man,’’ went out of his store 
to see the fun, and found his own son in 
their midst, the object of their mockery. 
Assisi would be interesting now had there 
never been a Francis. But now it is a 
city of unique, almost holy charm be- 
cause of Francis. All visitors are pil- 
grims here, whether it be such a free- 
thinker as first directed Sabatier’s thought 
toward Francis, or the most superstitious 
Neapolitan, who trudges the weary miles 
over dusty roads to obtain the August 
indulgence at the Portiuncula. 

The first shrine that the pilgrim seeks 
will be the upper and lower churches and 
the works of Giotto. He will not find 
the real Francis there, but he will find 
what a great artist has tried to say about 
the man and his message. The lower 
church at Assisi is one of those brooding 
places of the spirit where aspiration and 
resolution are inevitable. It is not merely 
the perfect fitting of decoration to irreg- 
ular architectural spaces. It is not the 
dimly lighted interior. It is not the ex- 
quisite blending of color in the faded 
frescoes. Something far more than this 
enchains the soul. Most of all it is 
Giotto’s interpretation of the teaching of 
Francis, which he painted in the groius 
of the great arches above the high altar. 
Here he placed the three allegorical 
groups of the cardinal virtues of the 
Franciscan order, poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, adding as the fourth an apo- 
theosis of Francis. The most important 
of the virtues is the poverty. In this 
Giotto was true to Francis. The painter 
did not always understand the saint, but 
in this picture he did. The composition 
is full of the details which crowd the 
poetry of Dante with a wealth of alle- 
gorical meaning. 

Concerning these details there may be 
differences of interpretation. The cen- 


tral figure admits of no question. The 
Lady Poverty stands face to face with 
the Little Poor Man. She is clad in rags 
and patches. Her thin, wan face is not 
attractive to any one except the monk 
who stands ready to espouse her in a 
covenant of everlasting fidelity. The 
Saviour himself stands behind the bridal 
pair to bless their union. Choirs of an- 
gels on either side lend their consecrating 
presence to the marriage. In front is the 
small figure of a man and dog, who rep- 
resent the worldly opposition to the holy 
marriage. This picture is utterly true to 
Francis. He made poverty the very foun- 
dation stone of his order. Over this ques- 
tion arose the controversy which issued 
in the tragedy of his defeat. He could 
not hold his followers to the ideal and 
save them from the clutch of Rome. The 
lust for possessions was too great a foe 
for the Poverello to vanquish. He lived 
and died true to the ideal. This is his 
glory, and his tragedy. 

The upper church is less interesting 
than the lower. Giotto worked here also. 
There is a series of frescoes running around 
the nave in twenty-eight panels, the 
sketches for which he made. Among 
these there is one which is suggestive of 
more than the artist himself was con 
scious. It represents Saint Clara and her 
companions coming out from the doors 
of their home in St. Damian to meet the 
bier on which the shouting inhabitants of 
Assisi are carrying the dead body of 


Francis up to the city, rejoicing that at — 


last the sacred relic was surely theirs and 
not the possession of a rival city. The 
weeping nuns are kissing the. stigmata, 
and Saint Clara herself is looking into 
the face of the dead man, to whom she 
did indeed owe everything that was best 
in her spiritual life, as if there were some 
faint hope that the yearning of her love 
might call him back to life again. 

The incongruity of the fresco, however, 
1s in the conventional facade which Giotto 
has given to the chapel of St. Damian. 
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It appears here as a splendid Gothic 
church, rich in carved marbles and 
elaborate decoration. St. Damian never 
looked like this; it does not today. It 
always has been the true lowly chapel of 
Francis, representing his ideal for him- 
self and his order. As Sabatier has sug- 
gested, Giotto did for the churchiof St. 
Damian in this fresco what’ tradition has 
done for the life of Francis—changed the 
apostle of poverty and the simple life 
into the official head of an ecclesiastical 
institution. Giotto did not fully under- 
stand the little poor man. 

He who would hear what Rome has 
said about Francis must go from the city 
down into the plain to the great pilgrim- 
age church which has been built above 
the lowly hut in which Francis, living 
purely and plainly, founded the order of 
the Brothers Minor. The little building 
is still there, changed into the chapel 
where the great indulgence is to be ob- 
tained. The humble hut where Francis 
died is there also, and the small chamber 
where he prayed. Here, too, is the small 
garden where the thornless roses of the 
saint bloom, with their leaves bearing 
yet the stain as they were first blood 
dashed when Francis rolled in agony 
among the briars. In the remembrance 
of the sanctuary which is given for an 
alms in the sacristy there is printed this 
statement concerning the August indul- 
gence: 

At the prayers of Mary, the Refuge of Sin- 
ners, he received from Jesus Christ Himself 
that famous Plenary Indulgence which can 
still be gained yearly even in the Anno Santo, 
from 2 Pp. M. on the 1st of August till sunset 


on the 2nd every time one enters the Por- 
tiuncula after the devout reception of the 





Interior of Lower Church, Assisi 


Sacrament of Penance. This indulgence can 
be applied to the souls in Purgatory. 

Last August more than five thousand 
peasants crowded the great church dur- 
ing the sacred time. Many of them had 
walked from as far south as Naples. 
The origmal hut of the Little Portion 
(Portiuncula) stands lowly under the 
dome of the church, The end toward 
the visitor entering the church bears 
Overbeck’s fresco representing the tradi- 
tion printed above. Francis has been 


led by angels from the garden where he 
rolled in an agony of prayer among the 
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thorns. Heaven is opened to him and he 
sees Madonna beseeching Christ to grant 
the prayer of Francis. It is even already 
granted; angels proclaim it, Francis opens 
his arms in rapture to receive the divine 
news. It was the voice of Rome and not 
the voice of God. There is not the slight- 
est evidence that Francis ever sought 
this indulgence from Pope Honorius. 
Such-an action would have been ‘utterly 
inconsistent with his direct teaching con- 
cerning the matter of seeking any bull 
whatever of Rome. The tradition has 
grown up and ministers still to the am- 
bition of the church on the Tiber and the 
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put there in the days of Saint Clara. Even 
the little garden where she walked, 
scarcely large enough for a dozen steps in 
its longest direction, still gives a glimpse 
of that beautiful plain out upon which 
she looked. The Carceri, reached by a 
steep climb along the sides of Mt. Subasio, 
lies in the ravine as it did when Francis 
sought it for fellowship with the Father. 
It is here that he must be found. Here 
he rejoiced in the toil by which he raised 
with his own hands the tumbled walls of 
the chapel. Along these mountain paths 


his feet pressed while he sang for joy at 
the leap of his new life in Christ. 


Here 








superstition of the ignorant Italian dev- 
otee. 

If Giotto has misunderstood Francis 
and if Rome has shamefully misrepre- 
sented him, is there yet a place in Assisi 
where he may be found? Yes, in St. Da- 
mian and the Carceri, where he preached 
to the birds and lived simply with the 
brothers. The little chapel of St. Damian 
nestles under the hill, reached by a steep 
path from the city walls. It is plain and 
humble. The cells are small, the refec- 
tory is low and dimly lighted, the chapel 
is fitted with the plain benches that were 





the birds sang to him and he preached to 
them as Giotto has represented in one of 
the frescoes of the upper church. This 
man is infinitely greater than the wonder 
worker of tradition. He is immeasure- 
ably beyond the seeker of special indul- 
gence at the hands of a pope. This man 
is a restorer of religion to its true place 
as an experience of the soul, a champion 
of freedom in the face of tyranny, and a 
prophet of the true Christian order. 

Here at Assisi Francis still lives. But 
his spirit reigns in wider realms than this. 
The Umbrian saint has found his abode 
in the hearts of all those who seek like 
him to follow the Christ. Like Paul he 
has spoken, ‘‘ Not I, but Christ liveth in 
me.”’ And the soul of the Christian 
everywhere. recognizes in him another 
embodiment of the ideal toward which it 
reaches out with trembling hands and 
looks with eager eyes. Francis Bernar- 
done belongs to every human spirit who 
seeks God in Jesus of Nazareth. 


His Ruling Ambition 
In a letter of St. Francis, written to Clare, 
the superior of the Poor Sisters of Penitence, 
at atime when dissension in the brotherhood 
and interference from papal authority was 
sorely troubling him, he speaks as follows: 


I, little Brother Francis, wish to follow 
the life and poverty of Jesus Christ, our 
exalted Saviour, and of his holy mother, 
and to persevere therein until the end ; and 
I entreat and exhort you all to persevere 
always in this holy life and poverty.’ And 
beware never to swerve from it, whoever 
may counsel or teach you to that effect. 
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Women 


There are fifty-three of them in the United 
States, nearly twice the number in 1895; be- 
sides eighteen approbated to preach but not 
ordained, and still others who do the full 
work of the ministry. The full-fledged ones 
are distributed over twenty states and terri- 
tories. New York and Iowa lead with six 
each; South Dakota has five: Nebraska and 
Wisconsin four each; Massachusetts, Ohio, 
Illinois and California three; Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, New Mexico, Washington 
two; and Indiana, Tennessee, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Oregon and Hawaii one. 

It is generally conceded that Unitarians or- 
dained the first woman minister in 1853, though 
the sect known as “ Christian ’”’ claim to have 
ordained one two years earlier. From the 
pioneer in this profession, Antoinette Brown 
—who graduated from Oberlin’s theological 
department in 1850, was refused licensure, 
but three years after was ordained in New 
York State—to the present time, when nearly 
one hundred women are in active pastoral 
work in our denomination alone, is a far cry. 
But with the large number of girls graduating 
from college and woman’s growing and varied 
activity in church work, due largely to train- 
ing in the Endeavor Society, it seems probable 
that the increase of women in this profession 
will be even greater in the next half century 
than in the one just closed. 

Apparently matrimony is considered a safe- 
guard in the case of a woman minister, for, of 
the fifty-three who have been ordained, forty- 
five are married. Not all these were wedded 
at the beginning of their ministerial careers, 
but marriage seems to be a natural and desir- 
able accompaniment. It certainly must save 

*Second in the series Modern Factors in Church 
Life. The next will be The Dual Pastorate, by 
Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D. 
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Ministers in Congregationalism * 


Compiled by Ida E. Kittredge 


a woman much embarrassment in her work 
and the similarity of aim ought to secure a 
mutual sympathy and understanding which 
would strengthen the bond between wedded 
ministers. It is easy to understand how the 
practice of some professions would be inimical 
to marriage. Take, for example, the law. He 
must be a brave man who would marry a pro- 
fessional disputant who might frequently get 
the better of him inanargument. ‘“ Bettera 
dinner of herbs and quietness therewith.” 
But the habitual study and presentation of 
divinity does not appear to lessen a woman’s 
lovableness. 


WHY AND WHENCE 


The causes which lead women to this work 
are various. With at least seven of these, 
temperance work was the entering wedge. 
Five came from the Quakers, who have long 
permitted utterance to persons of either sex 
who are filled with the Spirit. Still others 
came from the Methodists. But the greater 
number—at least eighteen—were drawn into 
the work by a commendable desire to help 
their husbands. 

These naturally have no professional train- 
ing, though ministers’ wives as a rule havea 
fairly liberal education. This is often sup- 
plemented by courses of study which can be 
carried on at home, such as the Chautauqua, or 
even a course of reading in theology. Five or- 
dained ministers, besides thirty or more of the 
unordained, have studied at the Moody schools, 
either at Northfield or Chicago. Four have 
college or seminary training, or both. 

It is obviously impracticable to describe or 
even refer to all these workers individually. 
The corrected Congregational Year-Book gives 
their names and addresses, and we must con- 
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tent ourselves with brief sketches* of the 
more prominent. 


IN THE EAST 


Beginning at Boston, the nearest is Miss 
Sarah A. Dixon, a graduate of Bridgewater 
Normal School and of Boston University, 
both collegiate and theological departments. 
During her last two years there she supplied 
the Methodist Episcopal church at Center- 
ville, traveling 150 miles a week. On gradu- 
ating in 1897 she was called to the Congrega- 
tional church in Tyngsboro, Mass., where she 
was ordained, a Methodist official appearing 
at the council to praise her scholarship and 
church work and to charge Congregationalists 
to appreciate her—which they certainly do. 
From the first she has had the co-operation of 
her people, both men and women, and they 
heartily seconded her efforts to lift the church 
debts. Thirty members have been added since 
her coming. Bright, thoroughly equipped, 
winning, frank and free from self-conscious- 
ness, perhaps her most striking characteristic 
is good sense. May many follow in her foot- 
steps! 

Mrs. Amelia A. Frost, now of Hudson, 
Mass., formerly pastor at Littleton, is the 
wife of a pastor who had overworked before 
coming to Littleton, so that it was often neces- 
sary for her to substitute for him in pulpit 
and pastoral work. She had no official air, 
was not self-assertive, but went about her 
church work simply and quietly as before. 





* For information embodied in these biographical 
sketches thanks are especially due home mission- 
ary secretaries and superintendents and to Secre- 
tary Hood of the Church Building Society. In some 
instances, to insure accuracy, their language has 
been adhered to. In extended quotations the au- 
thorship is indicated. 
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This resulted in her being ordained as assist- 
ant and afterward installed as pastor; and 
the people stood by her loyally and affec- 
tionately. At Rutland, she was simply the 
pastor’s wife, Mr. Frost having regained his 
health; but the fact of their rare success with 
children’s classes at the parsonage would indi- 
cate that her presence and influence are still 
potent. Mr. Frost has recently accepted a 
call to Hudson. 

The first woman ordained by Congregation- 
alists was Mrs. Annis F. Eastman, in 1890; 
and she has never given them cause to repent 
the step. She is now associate pastor, with 
her husband, of Park Church (Independent), 
formerly Dr. Thomas K. Beecher’s, in Elmira, 
N. Y. Mrs. Eastman is a clear thinker, 
a brilliant writer and an attractive speaker 
on special occasions. A woman of rare per- 
sonal charm and great courage, she came to 
her husband’s aid when he was temporarily 
disabled from preaching. Her service has 
been signally blest, and together they are 
carrying on a prosperous work. In the large 
graded Sunday school of Park Church Mrs. 
Eastman is especially active. The first Sun- 


- day morning in each month she preaches a 


sermon to children which gathers up and 
drives home the teaching of the previous 
month. In an article soon to be published in 
this paper Mrs. Eastman will give her con- 
ception of the ministry. The fact that the 
church she first served has since had two other 
women pastors, goes to show that it enjoys 
being ‘‘ mothered.”’ 


THE INTERIOR 


Ohio is rich in its women pastors; and they 
are fortunate in having an appreciative biog- 
rapher. Listen to Dr. Fraser as he talks of 
Mrs. Bertha J. Harris: 

‘“*Bertha Juengling, daughter of atheistic 
Bohemian parents in Cleveland, through the 
influence of Dr. Schauffler entered the Bethle- 
hem Bible Readers’ School. Here, to an 
already fluent use of English, German and 
Bohemian, she added Polish, that she might 
be a missionary to that people. After effect- 
ive service in Toledo, she married Rupert W. 
Harris, an American student at Oberlin Sem- 
inary, who went in 1892 to home missionary 
work in Iowa. Mrs. Harris began helping 
her husband and in 1897, through the counsel 
and influence of neighboring pastors, was or- 
dained. During her Iowa ministry, Dr. Fris- 
bie spoke of her as ‘everywhere a spiritual 
power.’ 

‘¢ The historic Storrs Church, Cincinnati, in 
1898, though the only English-speaking Prot- 
estant church among the 10,000 people within 
three-fourths of a mile of its door, was in crit- 
ical condition, with diminishing membership, 
and most of its activities abandoned. It 
authorized the home missionary secretary to 
secure a pastor, and pledged itself to accept 
whoever was sent. He introduced the Har- 
rises to the work, under commission to a joint 
pastorate. The first quarter’s report showed 
all services resumed, new activities intro- 
duced, 60 members added. In four years two 
other churches have been revived, Riverside 
still sharing the ministry of the Harrises, 
while Plymouth has a pastor of its own; 155 
members have been received, the Storrs plant 
has been put in fine condition, and the old 
church has been reinstated in power in the 
community. 

‘“‘In front of the church, on the side hill, 
was a ragged and unsightly piece of land, 
with disputed title. Securing able legal help, 
Mrs. Harris perfected title,and with the aid 
of the C. C. B. S., at a cost of $4,200, an at- 
tractive and commodious parsonage has been 
built, brightening the whole neighborhood, 
and giving the church permanent foothold. 
Mrs. Harris is afervid and effective preacher, 
and is sought for evangelistic work in neigh- 
boring churches and in union city work.’’ 

He goes on to tell of Mrs. Elizabeth T. How- 
land: 

‘* Ordained at Napoli, N. Y., in 1894, she was 


the beloved and efficient pastor there till 1899. 
In 1900 she became pastor, the third woman in 
immediate succession, of the country church 
at. Nelson, 0., a township with population 
steadily diminishing for sixty years. The 
church had been strong, and had sent out an 
unusual number of sons and daughters as min- 
isters, missionaries and teachers. Mrs. How- 
land’s ministry was greatly helpful to church 
andcommunity. In 1902she came tothe pastor- 
ate of Plymouth Church, Chillicothe, 0., where 
she was born, was a high school pupil and 
teacher. The church was greatly discouraged, 
and its best members were determined to give 
up, but yielded to the appeal of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society to make one moreeffort. Mrs. 
Howland, by more than ordinary power as a 
preacher, by gifts as an organizer, by sweet 
persistence and absolute devotion, has put the 
church in the strongest position it has ever 
held in this ancient capital of Ohio. 

** While both Mrs. Howland and Mrs. Harris 
are acceptable and successful ministers of the 
gospel, their modest womanliness is doubtless 
an added charm and power.”’ 

An excellent example of versatility and per- 
manence is Miss Mary L. Moreland, a Massa- 
chusetts girl of patriotic ancestry, who studied 
and taught at New Ipswich, N. H., and lec- 
tured on temperance in New England and in 
Illinois, where Frances Willard was her friend. 
Evangelistic work led to a call to Wyanet, 
where she was ordained and served seven 
years, studying meanwhile at Moody’s Insti- 
tute in Chicago. Thence she was called to 
McLean, where she is in her ninth year of 
service. Her church is finely organized and 
growing. Under her leadership it has en- 
larged the house of worship and erected a 
parsonage, 


WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


Miss Marion Darling, who has just been 
called for the fourth year at Detroit, Minn., 
was a Presbyterian by early training and has 
had a partial college course. She is young, 
stylish and wears effective toilettes, according 
to the home missionary superintendent. He 
also says that she has charming manners, is 
devoted to her work, a faithful student anda 
good preacher, beloved by her people and re- 
spected by her brethren. He considers her 
one of the most effective all-around workers 
in the state. 

And this is how Secretary Douglass differ- 
entiates the Iowa workers: 

‘* Bertha Bowers, in temperance work at 
Creston, is just a “‘clipper.’”’ A little mite of 
a body, she talks as a racer runs. She talks 
sense, too, and holds the audience in breath- 
less attention. Mrs. J. R. Beard, who assists 
her husband at Baxter, is a woman of intense 
spiritual fervor, strong in evangelistic work. 
Mrs. Abi L. Nutting helps her husband at 
Farmington. She is calm and dignified, and 
preaches a simple, beautiful sermon. Mrs. 
A. O. Nichols is a missionary in Sioux City. 
Her preaching is evangelistic. She knows 
the Bible almost by heart, is tireless in mis- 
sionary labors; travels miles and preaches 
three or four times on Sunday. She does 
much visiting, sitting up nights with the sick, 
collecting supplies for the poor and unfortu- 
nate, reading the Bible and praying in the 
homes. Mrs. Lydia I. James, who has just 
resigned at Wall Lake to help her husband in 
Pennsylvania, is an attractive preacher, a 
faithful and popular pastor. She is in love 
with her work and her people are in love with 
her. Sheis a genuine success.”’ 

‘** Miss Laura H. Wild,” says Superintendent 
Bross of Nebraska, “‘ has her first pastorate at 
Butler Avenue Church, Lincoln; was ordained 
there in 1901. She is the all-around Congrega- 
tional minister, with full preparation; a grad- 
uate of Smith College and Hartford Seminary. 
Her examination showed thorough familiar- 
ity with theological questions, with ability to 
state and defend her positions. She was in 
Y. W. C. A. work about four years. Her con- 
secration to the ministry came through a vivid 
religious experience, and she has many calls 
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for evangelistic work outside her own parish. 
She has the confidence and co-operation of the 
ministers of the conference and is a leader 
among them.”’ 

Miss Emma K. Henry, licensed by the Blue- 
Valley Association of Nebraska in 1887 and 
ordained at Huron, S. D., in 1898, has a record! 
of eighteen years as a successful evangelist. 
A student of the Moody School in Chicago,. 
her service has been in Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota and California. For four years she 


‘was the state worker in South Dakota. 


Health conditions require her to reside in 
Southern California, where she is employed 
as opportunity permits. Her extemporane- 
ous speaking, says Superintendent Maile, is 
founded upon careful preparation and her 
personal work with inquirers is of great value. 
Miss Henry believes that relatively less 
preaching and more personal visiting and con- 
versation is the change needed. 

*“* Mrs. Gray of Cheyenne, Wyo.,” says Sec- 
retary Hood, ‘‘as Annette Becher was pastor 
of South Church; a tall, comely, stylish, at- 
tractive young lady, gifted with administrative- 
tact and unusually suecessful as a pastor. It 
was easy to forecast her fortune. Home Mis- 
sionary Superintendent Gray had the advan- 
tage of directing her work into a channel par- 
allel with his own, but she is just as good a 
preacher and as influential and popular as. 
when her name was Becher.” Of noble Eng- 
lish parentage, she came to us from the Pres- 
byterians. Her work as district secretary of 
the Y. P. S. C. E. revealed her powers, which 
were further developed at the Moody Bible 
Institute. Her sermons are carefully written 
in full, but she never carries manuscript into. 
the pulpit. In her work as a pastor, and fora 
year as general missionary in Wyoming, she 
has been very successful, receiving several 
flattering calls to the pastorate. She is an or- 


‘ dained minister, was married to Home Mis- 


sionary Superintendent Gray in 1902, and is 
assisting him with great acceptance. 

Let Superintendent Clapp, in his inimitably 
breezy style, tell the story of Mrs. Dora Read 
Barber: 

“She was, I believe, licensed to preach at 
the time her husband was by a local asso- 
ciation in an Interior state; but the superin- 
tendent there was evidently glad to pass them 
on immediately to the wild and woolly West, 
“hoping that there might be some place in 
the rural districts where they could do good 
work,” etc. They came, expecting to work 
in lumber camps and mountainous districts, 
where there was much destitution and regu- 
larly ordained and educated ministers would 
not go. They did not suppose that they could 
preach much. They just knew that Jesus 
had saved them and wanted to tell others. 

**T immediately gave them the cold shoul- 
der; informed them that there were no 
suitable vacancies; that the missionary fund 
was exhausted; that I knew of no church 
where their services would be acceptable or 
desired. They said they didn’t want any 
church, or any missionary money, or anything 
else except brotherly welcome, and that L 
should do something with the converts which 
were made, and the churches which they or- 
ganized. I didn’t want their churches even, 
and told them to take their churches to the 
United Brethren, with whom they were sort. 
o’ working. They said the churches wouldn’t 
go; that the people had found out that they 
were Congregationalists and wanted Congre- 
gational churches for themselves. 

‘* So I set the Barbers to work and they have 
been working ever since. In due course of 
time we ordained them; but the Lord had. 
done this years before-we had the courage to. 
Somehow a woman doesn’t seem to embarrass. 
the Lord as she does the associations, And 
they have stayed ordained ever since. They 
never left the ministry to go into life insur- 
ance, or raising india rubber trees in Panama. 
They haven’t even started out on a lecture 
trip, or run a magic lantern for ‘half an@ 
half.’ 
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“I don’t know which has been the more 
blessed in soul winning, the man or the 
woman. She is the wittier and spicier (as 
women always are) and he the more—ah, what 
shall I say? the more equilibrious, perhaps, 
would be a good term. She has a woman’s 
wit to tell how things are done, and he has a 
man’s persistency to do them. He can accom- 
plish wonders but couldn’t tell of it to save 
his life; and she can put into charming Eng- 
lish everything that is done, with conscien- 
tious fidelity to truth. 

** A good many I wot of can write fine reports, 
because they are never handicapped by facts, 
as many humdrum people are. Not so with 
her. She can paint a picture so true that it 
lives before your eyes, and yet never color the 
facts in the least. So she can picture the gos- 
pel attractively and hold the attention while 
she puts in the sword of the Spirit. 

‘*She is taken into the confidences of home 
life as no man could be. She is never re- 
quired to flatter her sisters as all men would 
be. She knows the cares and burdens and 
discouragements of an overworked mother 
as @ man could never know them. She can 
play the organ and teaches young girls in the 
congregation to play, so that they are never 
without plenty of organists, no matter who 
get married and move away, or go off to 
school, or die. She is only the ‘assistant 
pastor’ in a country field consisting of three 
or four churches, which they have organized, 
yet there is scarcely another Congregational 
woman in the state no matter how rich, or 
influential, or educated, who is such a power 
for Christ and the building up of his kingdom.”’ 
The latest development is that the Barbers 
have been called to the church at Forest 


Grove. 
OTHER NOTABLE WOMEN 


Space fails to tell in detail of Mrs. Mary E. 
(Drake) Norton, whose stories of pioneer ex- 
perience on the Dakota frontier always thrill 
audiences at the anniversaries of the C. H. 
M. S. and wherever she speaks in the 
churches, and who has been the means of 
starting a number of churches and providing 
them with houses of worship; of Mrs. M. E. 
Helser of Nebraska, who, on the death of her 
husband, took charge of the three churches 
of which he was pastor; of Mrs. Alice S. N. 
Barnes, who started the church at Castle, 
Mont., and has been in charge there ten years, 
among other achievements building a parson- 
age. Then there is Mrs. Alice M. Robinson, 
who, in three California pastorates and nine 
years’ evangelistic work, has preached and 
sung many into the kingdom; and Mrs. S. E. 
Taylor, also a California singer, who, through 
profound spiritual experience gained in the 
school of suffering, was led to exchange a life | 
of gayety in high society for one of ministry | 
to perplexed and burdened souls. She is pe- | 
culiarly successful in rescuing young women 
who have gone astray. Mrs. Katharine P. | 
Heald, teacher in a New West school at San | 
Rafael, N. M., preaches in Spanish to Mexi- | 
eans with effectiveness. 

Mrs. Elvira Cobleigh, wife of the general | 
missionary of Eastern Washington, according 
to Superintendent Scudder, ‘‘is a remarkable 
woman, a ready and effective speaker and 
able to stand roughing it as few can. She 
travels scores of miles by team each week, 
has built and served a number of churches, is 
a tactful, earnest, personal worker, not afraid 
of the hardest work. While ‘living alone’ 
one winter, she was caught in a blizzard; 
and returning after a long, hard ride, with 
several fingers frozen, put up her horses, then 
wading to her cabin, found the door blown in 
and the floor and bed covered with snow—a 
cheerless home coming. Mrs. Cobleigh’s he- 
roic work is sometimes done at her own 
charges.” 


THE UNORDAINED 


Among those who have repeatedly declined 
ordination is Miss Lillian S. Catheart of 
King’s Mountain, N. C., formerly a mission- 
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ary to the W. B. M. I. in Micronesia. She 
was supported by the women of Minnesota, 
where she was a favorite and always wel- 
comed as a speaker at the missionary anniver- 
saries. On returning to this country she 
built up the Lincoln Normal Academy and a 
church organization, which would have no 
other pastor than this beloved and honored 
teacher. Miss Florence E. Brown, a cripple of 
Pittsville, Wis., is a marvel of patience, cheer 
and tact, in her wheel chair doing a unique 
work, among other things persuading a dis- 
rupted church to harmonize its differences. 
Mrs. Ella W. Brown, pastor at Powhattan 
and Carson, Kan., who taught for twenty 
years in Campbell University, most of the 
time as professor of English literature, has 
rare success with young people. 


UNOFFICIAL WORKERS 


These constitute an important element in 
the ministry feminine. It includes the women 
sent out by the Domestic Missionary Society 
of Vermont, who have done much to solve the 
problem of rural evangelization in that state. 
Of the forty employed there during the last 
twelve years, not one was ordained or even 
licensed, though most were trained in Mr. 
Moody’s schools or experienced in mission 
work elsewhere. Two, Miss Lucy Fairbanks 
(now Mrs. J. C. Alvord) and Miss Mary Cone 
(now in Hartford Seminary), are college gradu- 
ates. Not the least valuable part of their 
equipment has been their work in these rural 
fields under Secretary Merrill’s skillful super- 
vision. It is thought that much of the success 
of these workers is due to their unassuming 
position and absence of official rank. They 
take public services only when thrust upon 
them. Yet Miss Barbour has been seven 
years at Weston. Miss Gale, who was im- 
ported from Vermont to Wisconsin by ex- 
President Strong of the A. T. & S. F. Rail- 
way, for three years has had charge of the 
Gridley Memorial Church in Beloit, which she 
now leaves to be married. Miss Lydia Hartig, 
one of the first two, is doing home missionary 
work in Connecticut. Miss M. Dean Moffat, 
after missionary service in the West, is an 
effective speaker to contributing churches and 
at state and national gatherings. And Miss 
Florence Yarrow, after four years as a church 
and Sunday school missionary in California, 
where she was called to be pastor of the Guer- 
neville church, is doing valuable service as 
assistant in Dr. Kinecaid’s large church in 
Honolulu. ‘* How far that little candle throws 
his beams! ”’ 
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Education 


A Travel Study class of the University of 
Chicago sailed from Boston on the steamship 
Canopic last Saturday, to spend some months 
in Palestine and elsewhere in the East study- 
ing Biblical archeology, history and kindred 
subjects. The students retain their connec- 
tion with the university and receive credit 
by it for their work. The party, which num- 
bers twenty-five, is in charge of Prof. H. L. 
Willett. The business management is in the 
hands of Dr. H. W. Dunning of Boston, for- 
merly instructor of Semitic languages in Yale 
University. 
































On every box, a Woman in Red. 
Never take another instead. 
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SilverPolish 






When a dealer says another “‘is just as good” 
remember that’s “shop talk” which means 
greater profit for him but loss for you. Its 
unlike all others, it’s best. At grocers, 
“Sriicon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
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A Breakfast Treat 
That Makes You Eat. 


Karo Corn Syrup is the pure, golden essence of corn 
with all the nutritive elements so characteristic of this 
energy-producing, strength-giving cereal retained. Its 
flavor is so good, delicious, so different, it makes you eat. 
Adds zest to the griddle cakes and gives a relish you 
can’t resist, no matter how poor the appetite ‘may be. 
Makes the morning meal inviting. 
spread for daily bread. Sold in airtight, friction-top tins. 


CORN SYRUP 


CORN PRODUCTS Co., 
New York and Chicago. 








It’s the great 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


A Prayer for a Mother’s 
Birthday 
Lord Jesus, Thou hast known 
A mother’s love and tender care: 


And Thou wilt hear, while for my own 
Mother most dear I make this birthday prayer. 


Protect her life, I pray, 
Who gave the gift of life to me; 
And may she know, from day to day, 
The deepening glow of life that comes from 
Thee. 


As once upon her breast 
Fearless and well content I lay, 
So let her heart, on Thee at rest, 
Feel fears depart and troubles fade away. 


Her every wish fulfill; 
And even if Thou must refuse 
In anything, let Thy wise will 
A comfort bring such as kind mothers use. 


Ah, hold her by the hand, 
As once her hand held mine! 
And though she may not understand 
Life’s winding way, lead her in peace divine. 


I cannot pay my debt 
For ali the love that she has given; 
But Thou, love’s Lord, wilt not forget 
Her due reward—bless her in earth and heaven! 
—Henry van Dyke, in The Outlook. 





The Children’s Sunday After- 
noons 
BY LILY RICE FOXCROFT 


The ideal Sunday observance, it has 
been said, combines three elements, in 
proportions varying, of course, with indi- 
vidual need and opportunity—worship 
toward God, service toward one’s neigh- 
bor, and rest and refreshment for one’s 
self. With children, at least, the first 
has its place in the earlier part of the 
day, and the afternoon remains to be 
divided between the other two. 

Of the three, probably the second is 
least thought of, and the loss by omitting 
it altogether would be least remarked. 
Yet a distinct gain would certainly result 
from bringing it to the front, with chil- 
dren, not in their immediate sa¥isfaction 
only, but in the habit formed for future 
years. Fruit and flowers can be gathered 
from their gardens for sick friends; read- 
ing matter distributed; picture books 
made for children’s hospitals ; unexpected 
letters written, and so on. 

But it is the third—the providing recre- 
ation for active little minds and bodies— 
that especially taxes the ingenuity of the 
older members of the household who feel 
responsible for the day. And it may as 
well be admitted, to begin with, that 
these same older people must expect to 
devote themselves pretty constantly to 
the children if the best results are to be 
gained. There is no ‘royal road’’ to 
Sunday keeping in the nursery, although 
many a tired mother has sighed for it. 
Children by themselves cannot make the 
indescribable atmosphere—an atmosphere 
of reverence and rest and joy—which 
characterizes the perfect Sunday. And 
to an affectionate child the companion- 
ship of the father or mother, brother or 
sister, who is usually too busy to be with 
him, is one of the greatest delights of the 
day. 


The opportunity for a quiet talk is al- 
ways prized by thoughtful, shy children. 
“T’ve been. waiting all the week to ask 
you about funerals and hell,’’ says a little 
eight-year-old of inquiring mind. 

A walk is particularly attractive if 
papa or mamma has the outdoor lore 
that makes birds and flowers interesting, 
or the trained eye that spies unnoticed 
colors and shapes along the familiar road, 
or the imagination that sees pictures in 
the clouds. (And it adds a charm, be it 
whispered, if the parental pocket con- 
tains something not on the secular bill 
of fare—nuts or candy ora new kind of 
gingersnap.) Watching the sunset is a 
pleasant Sunday night habit. In the 
early winter twilight, the view over 
twinkling city lights is a rare treat to 
eyes that shut too soon for it on week- 
days. 

Reading aloud is an obvious and easy 
resource, but it is a pity that more pains 
is not taken with the selections. For a 
grown person to read aloud to a child a 
book of cheap quality and trivial interest 
is to waste a real opportunity. A little 
forethought, a little time spent in look- 
ing through the catalogue of Sunday 
school or town library, would find 
mamma prepared, on Sunday, with some- 
thing that she would always be glad to 
have her children remember in connec- 
tion with her. Poetry, in particular, can 
be read aloud to children long before 
they are old enough to enjoy reading it 
alone. 

To introduce children to the children’s 
page of their own denominational paper 
is to make for them a lifelong friend. 
Many of the young people in ourchurches 
show a lack of that breadth of interest, 
that systematic acquaintance with re- 
ligious affairs that results from the regu- 
lar reading of religious news. The earlier 
a child can be made to feel that the re- 
ligious paper brings something every 
week for him, the better. Stories that 
specially please the children can be cut 
out, perhaps, and saved for a second and 
a third reading. The little discussion 
that often springs up as to whether the 
story is “‘nice enough for our scrap- 
book” will develop a healthy juvenile 
criticism on points both of taste and 
conduct. 

A collection of sacred pictures, such as 
can be gotten together at very small ex- 
pense nowadays, by clipping from maga- 
zines, calendars and Christmas cards, or 
even by direct purchase from photograph 
publishers, affords fascinating Sunday 
occupation. To most children the pic- 
tures will give more pleasure if they are 
not pasted into a book, but left in shape 
easier to handle and pass about. With a 
large shawl or rug hung against a door 
for a background to pin the pictures 
against, a little exhibition can be given, 
now and then, and older members of the 
household invited in to add to the chil- 
dren’s enjoyment by their own apprecia- 
tion. 

The boys and girls will enjoy acting 
Bible charades, too, with one “‘grown- 
up” to help them and the rest for au- 
dience. The incidents need to be care- 
fully chosen, and the wise mother will 


not allow those in which the Lord Jesus 
appears. But there is a long list of 
others—Moses in the Bulrushes (of 
course); Hagar and Ishmael; Rebecca 
at the Well; Saul Let Down in a Bas. 
ket (over the piazza railing); Eutychus 
Asleep in his Window ; Timothy with his 
Mother Eunice and his Grandmother 
Lois; Peter and John with the Lame 
Man at the Gate Beautiful. 

The object lessons of the Primary De- 
partment give a suggestion for the home 
amusement of the very smallest boys and 
girls. The Old Testament stories lend 
themselves readily to illustration, and 
common things about the house furnish 
the material. The Tower of Babel can 
be built with blocks. Old wedding invi- 
tations stand up stiffly for rows on rows 
of tents in the Wilderness. Two bricks, 
one in a pan with water round it, two 
toy sheep or cows, and any combustible 
substance, like Japanese joss-sticks or 
hay-fever powder—and the story of Elijah 
and the prophets of Baal is intensely real. 

But the crowning joy is enacting the 
Flood in the family bath tub, building 
houses and hills on its dry bottom, estab- 
lishing small china dolls on them to rep- 
resent Noah and his neighbors, with a 
toy boat at hand for the Ark, and letting 
the water rise gradually about them from 
one trickling faucet. There is a danger, 
of course, in too familiar handling of the 
Bible themes, but the older person in 
charge gives the tone to the whole, and 
it need not be a flippant or irreverent 
one. 

So of the variety of familiar games 
which can be adapted to Sunday use— 
Anagrams, Twenty Questions, and Cap- 
ping Quotations, for instance, by limiting 
words, subjects and quotations to Scrip- 
tural sources—they will seem inappropri- 
ate or fitting according as the spirit of 
sport or study rules. No doubt many 
persons would bar them out altogether, 
and perhaps wisely. But against the 
‘‘Sunday-night sing’’ which closes the 
day in so many homes there can be no 
scruple, and around it the happiest of 
memories will always cluster. 





Simmons College and What It 
Is Doing 
BY ADELINE M. JENNEY 


Not long ago, at a Harvard banquet, Mr. 
Walter Page of the World’s Work spoke 
strongly on the inadequacy of the present 
system of college education to fit a man for 
life. When he wanted a man capable of weeks 
of patient investigation, he turned to a college 
graduate, but for some one to boom his maga- 
zine he sent for a successful member of a rival 
staff, and he had never yet found him a college 
man. 

This is a serious indictment of collegiate 
training, but such a foundation as Simmons 
College, Boston, which is as yet unique among 
educational institutions for women, shows 
that the tide is turning. As a thoughtful 
Freshman said:, 

** At Simmons one learns how te do things 
and at other colleges one learns how things 
are done.”’ 

Nothing could more adequately express the 
purpose of the founder than this, and the 
feeling of need among women for a thorough 
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technical education is evidenced by nearly 
four hundred students enrolled in this the 
third semester of its history, and the fact that 
twenty-four of these are college graduates. 
Simmons College differs from erdinary tech- 
nical institutes in giving a four-year college 
course, and from its sister colleges in its aim 
to fit women to earn their own livelihood. 

As one leaves the car at Exeter Street and 
walks up Boylston, one looks in vain for the 
usual academic surroundings in the business- 
like Boylston Chambers. The elevator takes 
the visitor to the president’s office. Here one 
has a glimpse of the future of the college. 
Prospectuses of proposed courses lie upon the 
table, and the wall is hung with plans of the 
building now in process of construction on 
the beautiful Fenway. Even here the utilita- 
rian character of the concern manifests itself, 
for there is no provision made for a campus. 

The upper floors of the Chambers are filled 
with an earnest crowd of girls, some in spot- 
less caps and aprons brewing savory stews 
and beating up appetizing puddings, others 
busy over the typewriter and shorthand note- 
book, or fragile tubes and measures in chem- 
ical or physical laboratories. Two large rooms 
are devoted to the classes in library science, 
while the reading or recreation rooms are the 
rendezvous between recitations. 

Simmons has at present four four-year 
courses: household economics, secretarial, li- 
brary and scientific, though a graduate from 
another college can take these in less than the 
prescribed time. Of these the first is naturally 
the most popular, and President Lafavour says 
that the indications are that the demand for 
trained matrons for almshouses, asylums and 
kindred institutions will so steadily increase as 
to furnish a distinct profession for women. 
Indeed those who left the college last spring 
after only a year of training readily found 
positions. This course includes sewing, chem- 
istry, cookery, dietetics, house equipment and 
sanitation, institutional architecture, besides 
purely disciplinary and culture studies com- 
mon to all the courses. 

The secretarial course aims to fit a woman 
to bring to her position as secretary of busi- 
ness men, diplomats or scientists not only 
mechanical skill but a trained and judicial 
mind. Much attention is given to international 
law, science and modern languages. 

Simmons’ library course differs from others 
in its insistence on studies, such as sociology, 
which shall enable the graduate to know men 
as well as books. The scientific course has 
three ends in view: to train women to become 
teachers in science, and to fit them for a med- 
ical and nurse-training course. 

Besides these four-year courses the Boston 
Cooking School has made over its plant to 
Simmons and the college maintains an even- 
ing school for teachers, stenographers, clerks 
and housekeepers. Shorthand and typewrit- 
ing, however, are not given alone as these 
can be learned at any business college. And 
Simmons is already taxed to the full capacity 
of its present temporary quarters. For this 
reason, also, little has been done in the way 
of letting people outside of Boston know of 
the work. Yet, like all timely things, it is 
winning recognition all over the country. 

The institution has been especially fortunate 
in securing Miss S. L. Arnold, a former super- 
visor of public schools in Boston and before 
that in Minneapolis, as dean. ‘‘ We feel that 
the girls have a liberal education by simply 
knowing her,” is the tribute paid her by one 
of the faculty. The visitor to Simmons Hall, 
the dormitories on St. Botolph Street, is struck 
with the home-like intimacy which exists be- 
tween the girls, the sweet-faced ‘‘ house- 
mother” and the dean. The hall with its 
tasteful furnishings is like a cultured home 
in its freedom and harmony. The honor sys- 
tem has prevailed here from the first and with 
no precedents of espionage it has been uncom- 
monly successful. 

As for the impression of the college upon 
its students, one girl, a college graduate, who 
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is taking household economics when asked to 
compare Simmons with her alma mater said: 

**In many ways the life here is what you 
find at any college, exeept that all who come 
here mean business. The girls who want a 
constant round of socia) pleasures spiced with 
a bit of study have not found their way to 
Simmons yet.” 

And it is just this earnest purposefulness, 
mingled with democracy and the utter absence 
of cliques, which impresses the casual visitor. 
The girls are at Simmons to work. 


Home Forum 


Who Can Help 


{ The following request has just come to our 
desk and we print it in the hope that some per- 
sons who have had experience with mothers’ 
clubs will give us the benefit of their advice and 
suggestions. This is not an isolated case. 
There are many organizations of the kind fac- 
ing the same perplexities.—Home Epiror. } 


May we get some help from you as to a Moth- 
ers’ Club? The interest in the club has fal- 
len off every year and instead of younger moth- 
ers attending meetings, the elder women, 
mostly, come. They can get little value from it, 
for the meetings are intended for the younger 
women. Is there any way to stir up interest 
in this work in a large congregation and in- 
duce the mothers of young children to come? 
We have lectures once a month and interest- 
ing meetings. M. C. W. 


The Birds Are Suffering 


Sad stories have been coming to me about 
the suffering and death among the birds this 
severe weather. The heavy, deep snow and 
the sleet storms have covered a good deal of 
the food which they naturally depend upon, 
and without plenty to eat they cannot resist 
the intense cold. In New York, I understand 
the Audubon soc'‘eties are appealing to the 
public, and especially to children, to scatter 
food—nuts, corn, or crumbs—in places acces- 
sible to birds, and to hang bones, scraps of 
meat, or pieces of suet in the trees of orchards 
or dooryards. Cannot The Congregationalist 
call the attentioa of its readers to this chance 
to do a kindness to our “ Bird Neighbors ”’ ? 

M. H. G. 


Prayers for Children 


A morning and evening prayer taught me 
when a child has always lingered in my mem- 
ory. Recently I came across the original copy 
clipped from the New England Puritan of 
1843. I taught them to my own children and 
have given copies to several young mothers. 
You may think them worthy of a space. 


MORNING 


The morning sun shines clear and bright, 
And joyfully I rise, 

To thank Thee, Father, for the light 
That bursts from yonder skies. 

As cheerful and as gay am I, 
And blithe as bird or bee; 

And happy are the hours that fly, 
From dewey morn to eve. 

Thus free from pain, and free from wrong, 
May all my days be passed— 

All spent for Thee—however long, 
All crowned with peace at last. 


EVENING 


Father in heaven—the light fades away, 
Silence and darkness shuts out the day; 
Forgive all the wrong I this day have done, 
And keep me from harm till return of the sun. 
On father, on mother, on all whom I love, 
Lend freely thy blessing, if Thou dost approve; 
And, waking or sleeping, be Thou my friend, 
To guard me, and guide me, till life shall end. 
E. M. H. 
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Closet and Altar 


OUR CONFIDENCE 


The Lord shall be thy confidence, and 
shall keep thy foot from being taken. 





If we can put our trust in God when 
we are in total darkness, when may we 
not trust him? Sometimes we are called 
upon to trust in God when he seems to go 
right back against all his promises. That 
is trusting him in the darkness, Weak 
faith will judge God’s promises by one’s 
feelings, by one’s evidences, when we 
ought to judge the feelings and the evi- 
dences by the promises.—Marcus Rains- 
ford. 





Faith is not a belief that we are saved, 
but that we are loved.—Edward N. Kirk. 





Put Christ’s love to the trial, and put 
upon it our burdens, and then it will ap- 
pear love indeed: we employ not his love 
and, therefore, we know it not.—Samwuel 
Rutherford. 





O most gracious Lord, 
If all the hope and comfort that I gather 
Were from myself I had not half a word, 
Not half a letter to oppose 
What is objected by my foes. 


But Thou art my desert: 
And in this league, which now my foes invade, 
Thou art not only to perform thy part, 
But also mine: as when the league was made, 
Thou didst at once thyself indite 
And hold my hand while I did write. 


Wherefore if Thou canst fail 
Then can thy truth and I: but while rocks 
stand, 
And rivers stir, Thou canst not shrink nor 
quail: 
Yea, when both rocks and all things shall 
disband, 
Then shalt Thou be my roek and tower, 
And make their ruin praise thy power. 
—George Herbert. 





You remember the famous line of Rob- 
ert Browning, ‘‘ God’s in His heaven, all’s 
right with the world’’? That was the 
one source of the optimism of Browning; 
but the optimism of Jesus went a great 
deal deeper. It was the fact that God 
was in hi earth, so that the ravens were 
fed and the lilies were adorned, and so 
that the very hairs of a man’s head are 
numbered—it was that which gave a ra- 
diant quietude to Christ.—G. H. Morri- 
son. 


O God, most mighty and most kind, 
who knowest our frame and remem- 
berest that we are dust, have pity on 
us Thy children in our dimness of 
vision, our perplexities and fears, our 
bodily need and frailty. Suffer us not 
to be distracted from our calm and 
steadfast trust in Thee by faithless 
anxiety or by over-eagerness for the 
things of this present life, but by Thy 
fatherly faithfulness in providing, sus- 
tain and nourish our childlike faith in 
Thee. Grant us freedom from bodily 
pains and infirmities, and such meas- 
ure of prosperity in our affairs that 
we may be in health and prosper even 
as our souls prosper. Ip us thus in 
our common lives daily to glorify Thee 
in serving our fellowmen, through the 
grace of Him who came not to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister. Amen. 
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Aunt Ann’s Toad 


BY ETHEL 8. YOUNG 


Roy was in bed. He had been sent 
there for trying to throw a stone around 
acorner the way Charlie Browndid. How 
was Roy to know that the stone would 
break a window? Mamma would have 
believed him when he said he didn’t mean 
to. Aunt Ann was not so gentle and 
patient as Mamma, who had gone away 
for the summer. 

It was past dinner time now, and little 

Nan was coming upstairs sobbing. She 
had played “be a chicken,”’ and had tried 
to drink her milk by throwing her head 
far back, and making little fountains 
when she found she could not swallow 
comfortably. This behavior was too bad 
table manners to go unpunished. So 
Aunt Ann had promptly sent her to her 
room. — . 
**Don’t cry, Nannie,” called Roy sooth- 
ingly. But the little girl, refusing to be 
comforted, crawled into bed and cried 
herself to sleep. Roy could see her 
through the half-open door; her tousled 
head of downy yellow curls making her 
look not unlike the chicken she had been 
imitating. 

“ Aunt Annis too mean to live,” thought 
Roy, sitting up and giving the pillow a 
hearty thump. 

It was a warm afternoon. Roy turned 
and tossed in bed until he heard carriage 
wheels on the gravel. Looking out he 
saw Aunt Ann driving away. There was 
no one else in sight except Bess. She 
was sitting under a shady bush in the 
garden, playing with the fat toad Aunt 
Ann kept to eat the bugs. 

‘*Gobble is cross today,’’ Bess called to 
her brother, seeing him at the window. 
“Tle keeps trying to bite me.” 

‘‘Put him to bed,” suggested Roy. 
‘‘It’s naughty to be cross.” 

‘*T don’t believe he’s got any bed.”’ 

“Then put him in Aunt Ann’s. It’s 
her toad.” : 

Bess sprang to her feet. ‘You 
wouldn’t dare, Roy Parker,”’ she cried. 

‘““Wouldn’t I, though. Aunt Ann de- 
serves to be punished. I hope Gobble’ll 
bite her. You get a trowel and bring 
him in.” 

Bess stood still and thought a minute. 
She knew it was wrong. Yet she was 
strongly tempted to ‘“‘get even” with 
her aunt for many an hour spent in bed. 
She was not long deciding, and Gobble 
was soon cozily tucked in between Aunt 
Ann’s sheets. 

The sound of a carriage turning in at 
the gate sent Roy scampering back to 
bed. Bess ran downstairs and met Aunt 
Ann coming in with Aunt Emily. Now 
Aunt Emily was much beloved by all the 
children. They always tried to be good 
when she came. Bess forgot all about 
Gobble in her joy at her favorite aunt’s 
arrival, and sat beside her all the after- 
noon as she lay on the sofa resting after 
her journey. 

“‘T’ll have you sleep in my room instead 
of in the spare chamber, sister,’”’ said 
Aunt Ann after supper. ‘‘My bed will 
be softer for your poor tired back.’’ 

Bess’s thoughts returned to Gobble 


For. the» Children 


with a bound, and then her heart almost 
stopped beating. Suppose he should bite 
darling Aunt Emily! More likely Aunt 
Ann would find him first, and then she, 
Bess and Roy would be disgraced when 
they particularly wanted to show how 
good they could be. If she could only 
get upstairs! She was trying to slip out 
of the room when Aunt Ann stopped her. 

“Get your Bible, Elizabeth,”’ she said, 
“and show Auntie how you have im- 
proved in your reading. We'll sit out on 
the veranda where it’s light.’’ 

Poor Bess felt as if she could put her 
mind on nothing except toads. But she 
obediently read the chapter on the moral 
virtues which Aunt Ann selected from 
Proverbs; then explained a few verses to 
prove that she understood what she read. 
When she came to the passage, ‘‘The way 
of the transgressor is hard,’’ she hung her 
head, feeling that she understood it better 
than ever before. 

“‘It means,” she said, “that when you 
do wrong you always have trouble.”’ 

‘* Always,” repeated Aunt Ann decid- 
edly. ‘‘Remember that, Elizabeth. Now 
sit by Au:tie and entertain her like a 
little lady while I get my room ready 
for her.”’ 

The dreaded moment was at hand. Bess 
caught her breath. Aunt Ann had risen 
to go when the gate clicked, and three 
ladies came up the path. 

‘““Why good evening, neighbors,”’ cried 
Aunt Ann, stepping forward to meet 
them. 

Bess breathed more freely. Here was 
her chance. Upstairs she sped and into 
her brother’s room. ‘‘ Roy,’’ she whis- 
pered excitedly, ‘‘ Aunt Emily is going to 
sleep in Aunt Ann’s room. We must get 
Gobble.”’ 

Roy bounded out of bedinalarm. To- 
gether they ran into their aunt’s room 
and opened the bed. No Gobble was to be 
seen! The children looked at each other 
blankly. Where could he be? 

Just then Aunt Ann startled the guilty 
pair by coming into the house and calling, 
‘*Elizabeth, where are you?”’ 

“Run quick,” whispered Roy. ‘‘ Don’t 
let her come up here till I find that toad.” 

Bess hurried away, and Roy began to 
hunt. He felt the bed all over carefully; 
then groped around on the floor. Still no 
Gobble could he find. 

It was growing dark. Roy must get 
a light—a thing easier said than done, 
for Aunt Ann was terribly afraid of fire. 
She allowed no lamps nor matches to be 
kept anywhere except in a disused iron 
sink in the kitchen. To get a light meant 
a trip downstairs with the risk of being 
caught and questioned. 

Roy went to the top of the back stairs 
and listened. Peter, the hired man, was 
in the kitchen eating his supper, while 
Cook was washing the dishes. It was 
clearly a bad time to godown. He seated 
himself on the top stair and waited. It 
was now his turn to suffer. Where was 
that toad? He had been cross, and put- 
ting him into a warm bed was not likely 
to improve his temper. There was no 
telling what he might do to dear Aunt 
Emily, if he were not found and put out 
outdoors. In a cold sweat Roy strained 
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his ears for every sound. He could hear 
Peter talking in his slow drawl to Cook, 
and scraping his knife on his plate. The 
minutes dragged by. 

Finally Peter pushed back his chair and 
went, ont.: Cook rattled on ‘with’ the 
dishes,.and. began to sing Corenation at 
the top of her voice. Undercover of the 
noise Roy crept downstairs, through the 
entry and out onto the back ‘potch. Hap- 
pily, the old sink was oif thé opposite side 
of the room from Cook. By reaching 
through the window from the porch, Roy 
succeeded in getting a lamip and matches 
without detection. 

But even with a light the search for 
the missing toad was in vain. Roy was 
obliged to give up in despair. Probably 
Gobble had hidden himself somewhere, 
and would pop out on Aunt Emily in the 
night and scare her to death. It would 
be all his fault, thought Roy; he, who 
loved Aunt Emily next best to Mamma. 

“‘T never thought I should get into such 
trouble,”’ he sighed. 

Then the fear seized him lest Aunt Ann 
should find him there with a lamp. He 
blew it out hastily, and started downstairs 
again. All was-still in the kitchen. Roy 
quickly replaced the lamp and ran back. 
At the head of the stairs he was met by 
Bess. 

“It’s all right, Roy,” she whispered. 
“Only we must hurry to bed now.” 

“Have you found him?” gasped Roy. 

‘*Yes,”’ she assured him. ‘I was sit- 
ting on the veranda by Aunt Emily. 
They were all talking. I heard a little 
soft ‘plump,’ and there was Gobble hop- 
ping down thesteps. He crossed the path 
right in the moonlight and went into the 
garden. He must have got out of bed 
long ago and hopped downstairs himself. 
O, I’m so glad. I did getafright! It is 
true that when you do wrong you have 
trouble, isn’t it? ” , 

‘*T should say so,” replied Roy. ‘‘ We’ve 
got out of it now, but I’ll never do suen 
a thing again.”’ 

Next morning right after breakfast, 
Aunt Ann called the children to her. 

‘“‘There were dirty marks on the sheets 
of my bed,” she said solemnly. ‘‘ Do you 
know anything about them? ”’ 

Poor Roy and Bess hung their heads in 
shame. To be disgraced before Aunt 
Emily was dreadful. There was no help 
for it, and out came the whole miserable 
story. Aunt Ann, not realizing how much 
they had already suffered, sent them to 
bed to repent. So all the long morning 
the children had to stay in bed. By and 
by the voice of little Nan came up to 
them from the garden. 

‘“‘Naughty, naughty Gobble,’ she was 
saying. “Next time you want to take 
naps in my Auntie’s bed, you wash your 
feet clean.” 


Teddy’s Query 


One brother was tall and slim, 
The other chubby and short,— 

Teddy sat looking at them one night, 
Apparently lost in thought. 

** Mamma,” he asked, at Jength, 
** Which would you like the best— 

For me to grow north and south, like Tom, 
Or like Willie, from east to west ?”’ 

—Adelbert F. Caldwell. 
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The Woman Minister—Pro and Con 


Opinions of Home Missionary Leaders 


Some churches object to the woman pastor 
and it is not easy to intreduce her; but her 
ability to minister to all classes has justified 
her calling. 

Kansas. H. E, THAYER. 

If we seek to explain the success of these 
devoted workers account must surely be taken 
of the feminine personalities in respect to ur- 
banity, persuasiveness rather than argument, 
and alert adaptability to all kinds of individ- 
uals. 

California. J. L. MAILE. 


It has been surprising how with widely dif- 
fering culture our workers have so commended 
themselves that each place has thought I had 
sent them ‘‘the best.” And persons with the 
handicap of very little culture in the schools 
have followed those who had the best and 
been equally well received. The ‘‘one touch 
of consecration’? seems to have made all kin. 

Vermont. C. H. MERRILL. 


I think her success has been largely due to 
tact and winning personality. There are 
social difficulties which I think a women is 
peculiarly qualified to meet. I do not think the 
great majority of women are called to preach, 
or if they should attempt it, would be as suc- 
cessful as men; but occasionally there are 
manifest instances of a woman being called to 
the ministry. 

Montana. W.S. BELL. 

I used to wonder if the masculine element 
in the pulpit was not a reason for the prepon- 
derance of women in the pew, and whether 
the coming of women into the ministry might 
not balance up the congregations. But aside 
from a few gifted women, the facts seem to be 
the other way. I am discouraging all women 
who apply, for our Washington churches do 
not take to them, and it is almost impossible 
to find them an opening. The only exceptions 
that I see are in the cases of preaching pastors’ 
wives: where double fields are to be served it 
is often a help if the missionary’s wife can 
“hold down”’ a service. 


Washington. W. W. ScupvDER. 


Women preachers are cheap—not as to the 
quality of their work—but as to financial de- 
mands. And they are willing to go where 
men will not go. No field too small, no sacri- 
fice too great, no compensation too meager. 
In the matter of genuine missionary service 
they put men into the shade. If we had 
women preachers enough we could ‘‘ man ”’ all 
our fields, however small the field or the 
salary. 

But the young lady missionary, with all her 
zeal and devotion, will leave the field if a man 
calls her away. And who shall say that this 
is not a call to higher service ? 

There is a prejudice against women preach- 
ers. Itis difficult to open a field to a women. 
The average church, however small, prefers a 
man. If a women preacher becomes ambitious 
and wants a ‘‘good”’ field, as now and then a 
woman does, she is doomed to disappointment. 
The ‘‘ good” field will not open to her—not 
yet. 

Towa. T. O. DouGLass. 


I think that many women are competent to 
make good ministers, provided they educate 
themselves as thoroughly, with the one pur- 
pose ever in view. The trouble has been that 
we have not permitted them to come within 
the “‘ sacred” precincts of our seminaries, or 
given them opportunities for pastoral: train- 
ing; and then, if one has nerve enough to take 
up the work of the pastorate, we measure her 
work with that of some college and seminary 
bred man, and charge any failure to “her 
sex.” The more the shame. 

In my work I have met several instances 
where @ woman minister has succeeded where 
men have failed. I heve one field now where 
ministers, both college and seminary trained, 


and some who were not, have not succeeded, 
and both the church and congregation have 
asked me to send them a “ woman preacher.”’ 

I question whether there is nearly so large 
a per cent. of women as men whose mental 
powers lie in the direction which would fit 
them for the ministry; but where there are, I 
favor giving them equal educational advan- 
tages, believing that they will prove fully as 
successful in the active work of the ministry 
as their brothers. 

These are settled convictions born of over 
twenty years in general work. 

Wyoming. W. B. D. Gray. 


They have the advantage of approaching 
men often with a directness which would not 
be well received by man from man. With 
their womanly tact, intuitive knowledge of 
human nature and intellectual and spiritual 
graces they often succeed in winning men to 
Christ who escape the ordinary minister. 
They have those marked characteristics of a 
woman—patience, quiet endurance of hard toil, 
disappointments and even temporary defeat, 
and thus show staying qualities which turn 
defeat into success, when men of self-conscious 
ability and restless ambition would give up in 
despair. 

South Dakota. W. H. THRALL. 

There is at first a prejudice against them in 
every community. People are glad to listen 
to them even at first; but the idea of having 
them settled over a church as its regular pas- 
tor seems to give them the holy hysterics. 
I scarcely know what to attribute this to, 
whether masculine conceit or feminine jeal- 
ousy, or original sin, or what; but it exists and 
is a factor to be reckoned with. Possiblyitisa 
feeling akin to that we have when a one-armed 
man or a one-legged man walks up into the 
pulpit. We don’t exactly know why, but we 
would rather he would be different, though 
we don’t expect him to preach with his hands 
or his legs, either, for that matter. On fur- 
ther acquaintance, however, the churches are 
willing not only to listen to women but to call 
them to the pastorate. 

You ask, What do women do that men could 
not? It is difficult to say. They do a whole 
lot that men won’t, but whether men could 
if they would do these things is a question. 
Women work for smaller salaries, for usually 
they have no family dependent on them. 

Women get into the hearts of their sisters as 
men can’t. Women handle rough boys inclined 
to make a disturbance in meeting with more 
tact and wisdom than most men. 

Women work harder for their money and 
with less fault-finding than men. They have 
an intuition as to character that men can’t 
even approach unto. And they can be polite 
when they know a man is lying, which is very 
hard for men to do. And they don’t waste 
any breath in the pulpit telling how great 
they are and what they have done and what 
they are going to do; they just go ahead and 
do it and let the work count for itself. 

Oregon. C. F. Ciapp. 





Chelsea’s New Pastorate 


Central Church was a center of interest, last 
week Thursday, because of the installation of 
its new pastor, Rev. J. A. Higgons, D.D., 
and also of the presence of Dr. C. E. Jefferson 
for the first time since his call from this church 
six years ago to Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York. The public welcome in the evening 
thus fraught with expectation and remem- 
brance attracted a gathering which taxed the 
capacity of the auditorium, and constituted an 
auspicious inauguration of the new leader. 
Not only Chelsea, from its various denomina- 
tions, but Greater Boston was well represented, 
both by delegates to the large council in the 
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afternoon and by former residents, once mem- 
bers of the church, in the evening. 

The examination of the candidate was un- 
usually interesting and impressed the par- 
ticipants especially with his quick, clear 
thought, sound beliefs and intense purpose. 
That his previous training and work have 
availed him much in preparation and are now 
at his full command for the requirements and 
opportunities of his new field, could not be 
questioned by those who heard the story of 
his life in his own words and from those who 





REV. JOHN A. HIGGONS, D. D. 


had long known him. Dr. J. L. Withrow of 
Park Street Church was moderator and the 
sermon was preached by Dr. Jefferson. 

Dr. Higgons was born in New York city, 
in 1863. After a successful business career 
his student life was passed at Temple College, 
Philadelphia, Columbia University and Union 
Theological Seminary, and his pastorates have 
been in Presbyterian churches at Ocean City 
and Newark, N. J. Thereafter he was en- 
gaged in evangelistic work. Withits 700 mem- 
bers, large Sunday school, other flourishing 
organizations and well-equipped parish house, 
Central Church offers exceptional advantages 
for the accomplishment of great good, as a re- 
sult of the relations just formed. Scour. 





Changes at Dartmouth College 


The system of employing a board of college 
preachers, which has been followed by the Dart- 
mouth College Church for about ten years, was 
discontinued at the close of last year. This action 
was not taken because of the failure of the system. 
The audiences never were larger nor more atten- 
tive, nor the preaching more effective than during 
the previous months. It was felt that required 
attendance at the church service by the students 
would no longer be wise—though there was at the 
time no unusual opposition to it—and that the ben- 
efits of a voluntary system would more than coun- 
terbalance the doubtful value of required attend- 
ance. 

At the same time new features were added to the 
religious life. The services in Rollins Chapel, al- 
ways attractive, were retained and emphasized, 
and a bimonthly communion service for students 
was added. Dean Sanders of Yale Divinity School 
was secured to give a course of lectures on the 
Bible, on Sunday afternoons during the winter. 
These are well attended and greatly enjoyed. 

Another reason for giving up the college preach- 
ers was the fact that the church was losing its hold 
upon the town, and becoming an academic func- 
tion. It was found to be impossible to secure an ac- 


ceptable pastor and still retain the system. With the ™ 


change, however, success was immediate. Rey. 
Ambrose W. Vernon of East Orange, N. J., ac- 
cepted a unanimous invitation to assume the com- 
bined work of pastor of the church and instructor 
in the college on the Phillips foundation, which for 
some years has been vacant. This arrangement 
gives general satisfaction and confident expecta- 
tions are entertained of excellent results. Mr. 
Vernon is young, full of enthusiasm, with an at- 
tractive personality and ample equipment. He is 
a native of New York city, a graduate of Prince- 
ton, ’91, and Union Seminary, ’94. He held the 
Union fellowship for study in Germany for two 
years, and has had pastorates in Hiawatha, Kan., 
and at East Orange, N. J. He will assume his 
duties at Hanover soon after Easter. M. D. B. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Story of Ireland’s Wrongs 


Here * is the century-old and age-long 
problem of Ireland stated and accounted 
for with eloquence and conviction and 
with a studied moderation of language 
which only occasionally overflows into 
something like invective. Why is a coun- 
try whose talent hardly flowers into accom- 
plishment except in exile both so poor 
and so angrily sensitive to its own pov- 
erty? Mr. Emmet’s answer is that gen- 
ius and industry cannot breathe when 
they are choked by a brute. Rightly he 
calls his work a Plea for the Plaintiff. 
He has given us an advocate’s brief and 
not a judge’s opinion, but the advocate 
has attempted to convict brute England 
out of the mouths of its own children. 

Mr. Emmet is a nationalist in the broad- 
est sense. He says that there are only 
two classes in Ireland, the Irish and the 
Orangemen. He is a witnessin his own 
person to the wonderful assimilative qual- 
ities of Irish life, being the descendent of 
English immigrants, as well as a member 
of a family famous in the annals of Irish 
agitation. The population of Ireland, he 
says, is at present nearly as varied in 
blood as that of the United States, only 
a remnant of the original Celtic stock 
having survived in the West. He can 
with a better grace, therefore, indict the 
home of his forefathers for ‘‘its settled 
policy that Ireland should not prosper.’’ 

We like to think that a better time has 
dawned for Ireland with the growth of 
English capacity for understanding alien 
human types and recent chastenings of 
English self-satisfaction. From our re- 
mote point of view the history of English 
power in Ireland has too many well-nigh 
incredible pages and the enduring misun- 
derstanding between the people of the 
sister isles is one of the serious handicaps 
of civilization. But we may question 
whether the remedy is to be found in 
Gladstonian Home Rule without denying 
that there are long arrears of injustice to 
be made up by the stronger partner in the 
union. 


CHURCH HISTORY 

The Methodists, by John Alfred Poakner, D. D. 

pp. 265. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.00 net. 
The first of a series of brief popular Ratories 
of the Christian denominations, intended to 
bring the essential facts into small compass 
and to present them in a bright and interest- 
ing way. Dr. Faulkner is professor of histor- 
ical theology in Drew Seminary. He has set 
a good example of historical unity and popular 
interest for his successors. The story of the 
rise of Methodism in America is not elsewhere 
accessible, so far as we know, in such con- 
densed and readable form. 

+4 Jesuits i 5 Great 1 / ag by Walter Walsh, 


Hist. 8. pp. 358. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Ha & net. 


Mr. Walsh is well known as the historian and 
critic of the ritualistic and sacramentarian 
movement in the English Established Church. 
In this book he has conducted an inquiry into 
the political influence of the Jesuits in Britain. 
He writes as a convinced Protestant but with 
full quotation from Roman Catholic sources 
and with no bitterness of spirit. After trav- 
ersing the history of Jesuit activities, he de- 
votes a long, final chapter to a general history 
of the Jesuit order. The book is not only 
scholarly but also interesting and affords a 


*Ireland under English Rule, by Thomas Addis 
Emmet. 2 vols. pp. 333, 358. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$5.00 net. 


contribution of value in a much disputed field 
of _ story. 
esiastical History of the 


e Eccl English 
Wation by the Venerable Bede. Macmillan Co. 
60 cents. 


One of the Temple Classics, containing the 
translation by Dr. Giles of Bede’s Ecclesias- 
tical History together with a brief biograph- 
ical notice and notes. 

State Street Church, Forttand, Maine. report of 


the Cara Chae services held June 1, 2, 
1902. pp. 147. 


An admirably edited account of the fiftieth 
anniversary of one of our important churches. 
State Street Church was served by men of 
mark and its history affords material for an 
interesting memorial volume. The pictures of 
the church and the portraits of the pastors 
add to the historical interest of the addresses 
contained in this handseme a 

he Kingdom of God in the Wri of the 


The 
Fathers, by Ha: Ay BA Herrick, Ph. D. pp. 
117. University of Chicago Press. 50 cents. 


That some of the younger Congregational min- 
isters are maintaining the scholarly traditions 
of the old time New England clergy, is proved 
by this exhaustive study of the way in which 
Christian writers from Clement of Rome to 
John of Damascus set forth their ideas of the 
kingdom of God. Dr. Herrick cites no less 
than 3,974 references from fifty volumes. He 
comes to the conclusion that the complex con- 
ception found in the New Testament itself is 
eens in the writers of the fathers. 

it. Anselm, translated by Sidney Norton Deane. 


De. 288. Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. Paper. 
cents. 


This volume includes not merely Cur Deus 
Homo, which is one of the great books of 
Christian theology, but also other writings of 
Anselm which contain his famous ontological 
argument for the existenceof God. Mr. Deane 
has edited the treatise with skill and his trans- 
lation is smooth reading. 


Words of John Robinson, Old South Leaflet, 
No. 142. Paper. Directors of Old South Work: 


5 cents. 
HISTORY 

al OE Pamesies 
The Cabinet Council is practically the govern- 
ment of Great Britain. Its members are lead- 
ers in Parliament, the heads of administrative 
departments and shape the business of both 
houses. How the government has gradually 
passed from the king to a Parliamentary com- 
mittee is an interesting historical study. The 
author begins with the formation of the Cabal 
under Charles II., but recognizes that the 
Cabinet was the creation of alaterdate. Most 
authorities place its origin in the reign of Wil- 
liam III. Mr. Jenks says that, “‘ at the acces- 
sion of Anne the Cabinet system was a dimly 
formed project; at the death of George I., only 
twenty-five years later, it was an accomplished 
fact,” and he gives Sir Robert Walpole the 
place of leadership in the establishment of the 
system. The final chapter analyzes in an in- 
teresting manner some of the important results 
of this method of government. 

The United States in Our Own Time, by 

E. Benjamin Andrews. pp. 961. Chas. Serib- 

ner’s Sons. $5.00. 
ln 1896 was published President Andrews’s 
History of the Last Quarter Century. The 
present work republishes and continues it 
well into 1903. With remarkable skill a great 
number of events are briefly described. Chief 
of these is the Spanish War with its resultant 
perplexing problems, which are presented 
with fairness and accuracy. The Buffalo Ex- 
position is described, the death of President 
McKinley, with a good estimate of his eharac- 
ter, the career of President Roosevelt and the 
coal strike. In wealth of illustration and 
mass of material these new chapters are equal 
to the earlier ones and the work as a whole is a 
useful handbook of United States history from 
1870 to 1903. There are nearly five hundred 
illustrations and a good index. 

gg ye Purchase, as It 

It Is T Winship and Robt. We Wallace, 

pp. Od re Flanagan Oo., Chicago. “Go cents. 
A timely handbook dealing with the facts and 
the significance of the Louisiana Purchase, 
first in a series of bright, historical pictures, 
and then by description of the resources of 


the region as they are at present, all with pa- 
triotic enthusiasm. It covers the ground of 
information for visitors to the St. Louis Fair. 
Its illustrations are numerous. The book 
needs an index to make its material available 
for reference and common use. 


The New American Navy, Le Ray John D. 
Tang, 5. pp. 287, 239. Outlook Co. $5.00 


isdeneienn Long’s account of the navy was 
read with much interest in its serial appear- 
ance. It will take its place as one of the most 
important documents for the history of the 
Spanish War. It is full of patriotic feeling 
and complete in its review of affairs during 
the author’s tenure of the secretaryship. Fine 
portraits of commanders and others, popular 
pictures of ships and battles and good maps 
add to the interest of a book which makes its 
appeal to the wide popular interest in the 
gg 

1631-1639, by Ber- 


eee Ostet Stsiner, P a pp. 112. Paper. Johns 
Hopkins Pr 


One of the Johns Hopkins University studies 
in Historical and Political Science. A care- 
ful investigation of an interesting theme. 
The Peoceme Court and the Electoral Com- 
an - 4 ter to Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate ‘rom 2 


low. Paper. 23. 
Soe Putnam's Sons. me hy as 2 


FICTION 

Ea ee 7 my y Sy Elmer 
Seldom. hey a more faithful cf Shes ote given 
of conditions both past and present in the 
naval service—a life only fully known to those 
within its sacred circle. For the navy has its 
own traditions, its own code, and holds with 
often passionate loyalty even to its limitations. 
The hero, after many disasters born of the po- 
litical entanglements he scorned, comes into 
full and untroubled possession of the honors 
he has so richly deserved by the opportunity 
of the Spanish War. A wife as charming and 
as loyal as he and a fascinating little grand- 
child known as “‘ Wriggles,’’ make the chief 
characters, but there is a pretty love story. 
Simple and unpretentious in style, but better 
worth reading than many novels now before 
the public. 

rapt. by Sd ame. pp. 330. Houghton, 
The Chicago World’s Fair, the business de- 
pression and disaster and ‘the political cam- 
paign that followed, the social and industrial 
tumult that culminated in the years of pros- 
perity, are vividly drawn, and the central fig- 
ures in them all are Mr. Salt the millionaire 
and the stenographer who won his heart by 
an influence more commanding than money. 
Here and there is a hiatus that is embarrass- 
ing. There are scenes that are exciting, yet 
weary the reader with the greatness and rush 
of what is being done. The skill and power 
of a captain of industry, tossed on the tumul- 
tuous waves of business, now up, now down, 
but with immense nerve and unshaken pur- 
pose are marvelous, but the best in a man 
doesn’t wish to share the experience. The 
narrative is true to life, yet far from the ideal 
life. The love story only in part redeems it. 

Esarhaddon, by Leo seatet. pp. 64. Funk & 

Wagnalls. 40 cents ne 
Three interesting Sanabdte representing Tol- 
stoi’s present convictions as to Christianity 
and social relations, all advocating brother- 
hood and non-resistance. They were writ- 
ten as a contribution to the fund for the relief 
of the Jewish sufferers at Kishineff and the 
translators dedicate their profit to the same 
charitable purpose. The preface contains 
matter of much biographical interest. 

Our Lady’s Inn, by J. cores Clouston. pp. 

324. Harper & Bros. $1. 
The adventures of an ~~ ae young 
woman who runs away from a distateful mar- 
riage and is forced to live for a time in man’s 
clothes, told in an amusing and interesting 
fashion without much pretence of literary 
excellence. 

The K. K. K., by C. W. Tyler. pp. 359. North 

River Pub. House, New York. 

The Duke Decides, by Headon Hill. pp. 331. 

A. Wessels Co. 
Despite its Englishmen of good family who 
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address a nobleman as “ duke,” and its United 
States senator who cannot speak grammatical 
to say nothing of elegant English, this de- 
tective story is unusually well handled as to 
plot, mystery and novelty being characteristic 
of it. 
The Souter’s Lamp, by og MacGregor. 
pp. 272. Fleming H. Prrevell 
Well-chosen incidents of eente Scotch life, 
a palpable and more or less clumsy imitation 
of the work of abler writers, yet having an 
interest and a character of its own. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ymbol cholo; by Rev. Ado h Roeder. 
oy 203. Paycholo I ni $1.50n ? 


Addresses itself to the study of ‘the common 
factors in myths, legends and folk-lore. The 
author tries to get at the psychological sig- 
nificance and the moral and religious values 
of myths and legends. He regards them as 
the products of the race-brain and mind. 
They embody the profound thought of the 
race. The early chapters are interesting and 
suggestive. Much light is thrown on the story 
of Cain and Abel and on that of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The author, however, too often 
resolves solid facts into airy fancies, and 
turns historical reality into wild allegory. 
Self-Instructor in Lip-Reading, by Edward B. 


Nitchie. pp. 162. Published by the author, 156 
Fifth Ave., New York 


A fully elaborated and practical illustrated 
handbook for self-instruction in the difficult 
art of lip-reading, which the author, himself 
one of the partially deaf, compares to learn- 
ing a new language. Lessons for review and 
practice extend the scope of the book. The 
author, while providing abundant materials 
for the solitary student, takes some help from 
friends for granted and recommends the em- 
ployment also of a good teacher. 
Infection and Immunity, by George M. Stern- 
berg, M. D., LL. D. pp. 293. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75 net. 
The even excellence of the Science series of 
which the presert volume forms the twelfth 
issue is continued in the careful work of Dr. 
Sternberg, long an authority on this subject. 
He gives in clear and comprehensive form in- 
formation and instruction of the most vital 
nature. Many of the forms treated belong 
almost entirely to the tropics, but the meth- 
ods of coping with them successfully are the 
same for the temperate zone, and not only 
physicians and laity but teachers of hygiene 
will find here strong re-enforcement for the 
latest word of modern hygiene. 
Manhood’s Morning, by Jose Aifred Con- 
well. pp. 308. Vir Pub. bo: $1.00 net. 
If one could get young men to read this book 
it would be worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion, for it is full of the very best advice. In 
spite, however, of the fact that 16,000 copies 
of the book have been sold in the unattractive 
form of its first publication, it is to be feared 
that its heavy, didactic style will stand in the 
way of its service to those who need it most. 
Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the 
Forty-second Annual Meeting of the National 
Educational Association, Held at Boston, Mass., 


July 6-10, 1903. pp. 1080. Published by the 
Association, Winona, Minn. 


A full report of the meeting held in Boston 
last summer which attracted an immense at- 
tendance of teachers from all parts of the 
country, making a handsome and well-in- 
dexed book of much interest to members of 
the teaching profession. 


Character—a Moral Text-Book, by Henry 
ao pp. 410. Hinds & Noble, New York. 
-60. 


A collection of aphorisms on a great variety 
of topics. Of doubtful value as a text-book 
on account of its bulk, its arrangement in par- 
agraphs, its absolute lack of verbal illustra- 
tion and its repetitions. Important topics 
like Immortality and Religion are inade- 
quately treated, Reverence is dismissed with 
a few words, while pages are devoted to themes 
like Crowding and Uncertainty. 


The Complete Works of Edmund Spenser, 
with introduction by Wm. P. Trent. pp. 899. 
. ¥. Crowell & Co. $2.00. 


A handsome edition in a single volume of all 
Spenser’s works, with glossary and other ma- 
terials for study. There is a brief introduc- 
tion by Professor Trent of Columbia and a 
striking portrait for frontispiece. 
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In and Around Chicago 


A Congregational House for Chicago 

For more than twenty years there has been 
talk of a Congregational House for Chicago 
and the Northwest. The feeling is unani- 
mous, almost, that the interests of the de- 
nomination should be brought together under 
a single roof in this city where visitors from 
every part of the country might be at home. 
A committee appointed by the club several 
weeks ago has been studying the problem of 
site and financial conditions and has gone so 
far as to ask the ministers of Chicago and 
vicinity to put themselves on record as favor- 
ing or opposing the project. It need hardly 
be said that the ministers area unit in favor. 
The prospect of securing this house is brighter 
than it has ever been. 


New Officers for the Ministers’ Meeting 

For the coming six months Dr. W. E. Barton 
will serve as moderator and Rev. George W. 
Colman as secretary. The latter is paid a 
small sum for keeping the records and look- 
ing after the business of the meeting. He 
has already served several terms. He is also 
registrar of the Chicago Association. Rev. 
Dr. J. F. Loba is chairman of the business 
committee. 
A Great Meeting 

Twenty-one years ago, Jan. 25, in the par- 
lors of Plymouth Church the City Missionary 
Society was organized for work. Previously 
it had collected money and assumed the care 
of several missions through a committee of 
seven. Since that time the society has helped 
organize and sustain sixty-nine churches, with 
which more than 16,000 persons have con- 
nected themselves, 9,000 of the number on 
confession of faith. From these churches 
thirty-three young men have either entered 
the ministry or are preparing for it. Dr. 
Hollister and Mr. Mead are still working in 
our churches with unabated interest. The 
former was present at the meeting Monday 
evening and gave interesting and touching 
reminiscences of the meeting held in the same 
rooms twenty-one years since and of his life 
in the city since it had only 15,000 inhabitants. 
Messrs. J. H. Moore and Haugan, former di- 
rectors and present at that time also, spoke, 
also President Curtiss and Secretary Arm- 
strong, who have held their present offices 
during this long period to the satisfaction of 
every one. There were addresses by Dr. 
E. A. Adams of the Bohemian Mission and 
by some of the ministers in charge of mis- 
sion fields. The society has accomplished 
even more than its most ardent friends an- 
ticipated and, with the additional means now 
in its hands, may reasonably hope to more 
than double its usefulness in the years to 
come. 
Indictments 

The Corones’s Jury, which has been consid- 
ering the cause of the burning of the Iroquois 
Theater and fixing the responsibility for it, 
has presented Mayor Harrison and seven 
others to the Grand Jury for indictment. 
These seven are William H. Musham, chief 
of the fire department, George Williams, fire 
commissioner of buildings, Will J. Davis, 
president and senior manager of the theater 
company, Edward Loughlin, building in- 
spector, William McMullen, operator of the 
flood light from which the fire started, Wil- 
liam Sallers, theater fireman, who failed to 
report to the chief the condition of the theater, 
and James E. Cummings, stage carpenter. 
The charge brought against all but Mayor 
Harrison, Messrs. Mucham and Williams is 
manslaughter. The mayor, Mr. Musham 
and Williams are charged with malfeasance 
in office. It is thought that the failure of the 
city officials to do their duty makes the city 
liable for damages to the extent of many mil- 
lions. The official list of those who perished 
is now fixed at 572. Judge Tuthill has re- 


leased the mayor from custody and character- 
izes his indictment as a great wrong. By 
granting time for the installment of fire 
sprinklers and the preparation of fireproof 
stage scenery 4 few of the larger and safer 
places of amusement like the Auditorium will 
open at once. But the provisions for safety 
are so stringent that most theaters will not be 
opened for several weeks and even months 
and a few will not be able to meet the require- 
ments of the new law. 


A Suggestive Topic 

Reports of Sunday sermons show that in 
many pulpits, Catholic as well as Protestant, 
the Iroquois disaster is still furnishing themes 
for discourse. In them all emphasis is laid on 
the neglect of duty and its fearful conse- 
quences. While holding the city officials 
primarily responsible for the fire the rebukes 
administered have been in mild language and 
in a spirit of pity rather than of criticism. 
The blame has been carried back to the 
electors and especially the politicians, who 
for the sake of office are not unwilling that 
law should be broken. 


The Deaconess Movement 

Quietly this movement has been gaining 
strength among Congregationalists in Illinois. 
For several years Mr. Bird of South Chicago 
has been aided in his work by deaconesses 
trained in Methodist institutions, and he bears 
emphatic testimony to the excellence of their 
service. At Pana, in the mining region of the 
state, the work of the deaconess has well-nigh 
transformed the town. The miners are now 
gathering funds with which to buy a house 
in which she may do her work more efficiently, 
and a physician is canvassing the town for 
the same purpose. Homes which are inaccess- 
ible to a minister are open to the deaconess, 
and men who toil underground and are bit- 
terly opposed to any man who talks religion 
to them are ready to listen to anything this 
woman may say. The field for this kind of 
work is almost unlimited. At Dover, IIl., 
there is a Deaconess Home where those who 
are tired or worn out in the service may rest 
or spend their last days, and in Chicago, 
where the training school is carried on, the 
center of activity is in the home of the late 
President Fisk of the seminary, whose heirs 
have sold the house to the organization fora 
comparatively low price. In order to push 
the work and secure funds for the Dover and 
the Chicago homes a collector has been ap- 
pointed, who is familiar with the work and 
who will visit the churches and explain the 
needs and the promise of the new movement. 
When the homes have been paid for the cost 
of sustaining the work in comparison with 
what is done will be small. Thus far the re- 
sult of the attempt to establish a training 
school in Chicago and through its graduates 
to introduce a new force into the work of our 
churches has succeeded beyond what the 
most sanguine had dared to hope. 


A New Departure in Sociological Study 

Henceforth the extension department of so- 
ciology in the University of Chicago will be in 
charge of Prof. Graham Taylor. A _ prelim- 
inary course covering two years has been 
planned and some lectures have already been 
‘delivered. Professor Taylor is enthusiastic 
over the interest already manifest and is cen- 
sulting with others as to a four years’ course 
of study. The lectures are given in the Fine 
Arts Building, on the Lake Front and in the 
center of the city. Meanwhile Professor Tay- 
lor continues his work at the Commons and 
in the seminary. 


Chicago, Jan. 30. FRANKLIN. 





We attract hearts by the qualities we dis- 
play; we retain them by the qualities we pos- 
sess.— Exchange. 
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Tide of the Spirit at Barre 


On the evening of Jan. 21 the Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists and Methodists closed a series of highly 
successful evangelistic services under the leadership 
of Rev. E. E. Davidson of Newton, Mass. They 
began Dec. 27, and had been preceded by a weekly 
union prayer meeting foramonth. The attendance 
has been good throughout, but Sunday evenings the 
seating capacity of the largest auditorium has been 
much overtaxed. On the evening of the 17th the 
congregation divided, the men being addressed by 
the evangelist in one church, while the Congrega- 
tional pastor, Rev. F. A. Poole, preached to the 
women in another. The meetings were well adver- 
tised, and it is probable that every person in the 
city was in some way invited to attend. 

Mr. Davidson is no stranger in Vermont, having 
worked successfully in previous years in Brattle- 
boro and elsewhere. His methods are delightfully 
free from sensational features and mere emotional- 
ism. His preaching is plain, direct, kindly. The 
appeal is to the reason and conscience. His con- 
stant plea is, ‘‘ Become «# disciple because it is 
right.” 

Substantial results are already in evidence. 
About 300 have expressed the intention to live the 
Christian life and have signed cards. The majority 
are young people under twenty, but there are many 
adults and not a few men. The non-churchgoing 
element, with some exceptions, have “fought shy” 
of the meetings, and most of those brought to 
Christian decision were previously under church 
influences. 

The churches also have experienced a great 
quickening. The quiet, earnest character of the 
meetings would seem to promise that the apparent 
good results will be permanent. RB. T. 


Good News from the Capital City 
A BOY CHOIR 


A few months ago, under the leadership of Rev. 
L. F. Reed, Bethany Church, Montpelier, organized 
aboy choir. At first regarded as an experiment, it 
now bids fair to take its place as a valuable perma- 
nent feature of the Sunday services. 

The choir is composed of forty-two boys, vested 
in black gowns with broad white collars. They 
sing at both services in connection with an orches- 
tra of seven pieces. The choir simply leads the 
congregational singing, and only occasionally is 
any anthem work attempted. The boys are drilled 
apon the hymns and music for special occasions, 
and these rehearsals take the place of a boys’ club. 

Several excellent results already appear. Inter- 
est in the boys as well as in the singing has brought 
a large increase in attendance at both services, 
about fourfold in the evening. It interests the chil- 
dren in churchgoing, the class now swelling the 
size of the congregation. There has been appre- 
eiable improvement in congregational singing, and 
better singing as well as larger attendance in other 
departments, especially among boys and girls. The 
boys now feel that they have a part in the work of 
the church. 


INTELLIGENT TEMPERANCE EFFORT 


A recent union temperance meeting at this church, 
with an attendance of about 600, deserves more 
than a passing notice, and might well serve as a 
model for similar meetings in other places. The 
object was not to argue or to plead or to denounce, 
but s'mply to present the facts as to the woi kings 
of the license law for its first six months in Mont- 
pelier. The pastor’s preparation consisted in a 
thorough investigation to ascertain the factsim the 
case, and their bearing upon the present law. Court 
records were carefully examined, officials con- 
ferred with, business men interviewed and relevant 
facts sought from every available source. These 
were presented to the people without argument or 
comment, and were substantially as follows: Law 
well executed, except in so far as second-class 
places made useless restrictions on places of the 
first class; some dives closed; license a failure 
financially for the city, in that business along cer- 
tain lines is poorer; a failure morally,in that there 
is more drinking, more intoxication, more crime, 
more destitution. Conditions have somewhat im- 
proved, however, during the past two months. The 


* temperance forces of the capital city are well or- 


ganized, and will make a fight against the saloon 
on the basis.of its local record. 8. f. 





A Country Parish and Its Pastor 


The growing importance of New England country 
parishes in towns where many city people make 
their summer homes is shown by the men demanded 
to fill their pulpits. The Congregational church of 
Manchester has proved its wisdom in calling Rev. 
John Barstow, a worthy successor to a line of able 
men. 

This village, in the heart of the Green Mountains, 
1,000 feet above sea level and at the foot of Mt 





REV. JOHN BARSTOW 


Equinox, equi-distant from New York city, Boston 
and Montreal, with beautiful shaded streets, four 
miles of marble sidewalk, electric lights, the purest 
of mountain spring water, the Mark Skinner Me- 
morial Library of 16,000 volumes (splendidly 
housed), and known widely as “the center of sum- 
mer golf,” has attracted many from large cities 
who have built beautiful summer residences or 
patronize the exceptional hotel privileges, and are 
inclined to extend their outing period to six months. 
Hon. Robert T. Lincoln has recently purchased a 
large estate here. 

Such a field, with its permanent population of 
sturdy New England stock and its widely gathered 
summer contingent, offers peculiar opportunities 
and responsibilities to church and pastor. Mr. 
Barstow comes with excellent training and expe- 
rience. Dartmouth College, Hartford and Andover 


Seminaries and a year of travel abroad gave him 
mental equipment and breadth of vision. In his 
first pastorate at Groton, Mass., he won the con- 
fidence of the people. Here he brought his bride, 
ever an active helper. In his five years at Glaston- 
bury, Ct., he received 100 members. 

His practical passion to make Christian faith tell 
in all departments of life showed especially in his 
five years at Mystic Church, Medford, Mass., which, 
despite frequent removals, made a net gain of 64 
members and established a branch Sunday school 
of nearly 100 during his pastorate. Also, the city 
was won for no-license, and pool-selling and gam- 
bling were overthrown at its two race tracks. In 
these achievements Mr. Barstow had a large share, 
but his self-forgetfulness and devotion proved too 
much for his strength, and utter rest was demanded. 
A search for health took him South, to Southern 
California (where he held a brief pastorate), then 
to the Adirondacks. Now, with returning strength, 
this new field is undertaken with undaunted cour- 
age and increasing faith. Ww. &. 


A Concerted Liturgical Movement 


Liturgical movement in Chittenden County has 
been taking definite shape. Even in the hill towns 
pastors had been working independently to enrich 
worship; but the feeling grew that healthy litur- 
gical progress could not come by mere individual 
preference but must express the organic sentiment 
of the churches. This resulted in the unanimous 
passing of a series of resolutions at the May confer- 
ence at Colchester advising the churches belonging 
to it to consider the adoption, for morning worship 
on the Lord’s Day, of an order of service in each 
church, on a basis common to all the churches and 
looking toward ultimate uniformity, expressing our 
common fellowship in all holy things. 

The committee appointed to carry the resolutions 
into effect were allowed the utmost freedom, but 
adopted as a basis the work already done by Rev. 
Edward Hungerford of Burlington, who through 
native gift and long study has become an authority 
on liturgical matters. Since the meeting of the 
conference, the committee has been co-operating 
with Mr. Hungerford in adapting the five services 
previously printed by him but not published, to the 
needs of the various churches. These are now 
published, with the approval of the conference, for 
the use of its churches, and several pastors are 


Continued on page 209. 
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of Health 


There is a quality in Royal 
Baking Powder which makes 
the food more digestible and 
wholesome. This peculiarity 
of Royal has been noted by 
physicians, and they accord- 
ingly endorse and recom- 


mend it. 
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Christian News from Everywhere 


Rev. G. Campbell Morgan is speaking in 
Chicago this week; and after a few days’ rest 
in Northfield he goes to New York for the 
week Feb. 14-21; then to Atlanta, Ga., and 
thence to Seattle, Wn., San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, Omaha, Dayton, 0., 
reaching Northfield about May 4. He sails 
for Europe the middle of May to be gone 
until the first of July. 


At last week’s annual meeting of the New 
England Evangelistic Association, Treas. W. 
T. Rich reported receipts for the year of 


$9,681, leaving a balance above expenses of , 
$599. The Saturday afternoon Bible class at | 
Park Street Church cost $417. Sec. S. M. Say- | 


ford conducted seven evangelistic campaigns 
and the other evangelists connected with the 


| nal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine) is pure and free UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
from taint. and EMBALMERS, 
We say a few months, because it takes time to 2826 and 2828 Washington St., 


organization labored in fifty-three places. The | 


ministerial department furnished 207 pulpit 
supplies and effected three permanent settle- 
ments. 


The secretary of the Colorado State Board 
of Charities has investigated the Salvation 
Army colony at Amity, Col., and indorses its 
financial management. 


Canon Henson of Westminster Abbey was 
one of the clergymen to welcome formally 
Dr. Pentecost to his temporary service as 
preacher at Westminster Chapel, London. 


Principal Fairbairn, in a recent lecture on 
Calvin at Mansfield College, Oxford Univer- 
sity, did due justice to him as a figure in the 
theological world, a borrower from Augus- 
tine; but he contended that his legislation in 
Geneva, not his theology, was his greatest 
feat; and that this along with his attempt to 
create a learned ministry, and his theory of 
education would be his most lasting titles 
to fame. 


The leading churches in Japan have been 
receiving from ten to twenty-five new mem- 
bers at each communion service; the Y. M. 
0. A, ¥. P. 8.C. EB., W. C: T. U: and ‘other 
organizations are pushing their work vigor- 


ously; considerable thought and effort is be- 


ing devoted to bettering the condition of fac- 
tory employees, and the quiet trend of things 
is steadily toward the profession and the prac- 
tice of Christian beliefs. 


The projected removal to Madura of Pasu- 
malai College, now situated three miles from 
the city, in order more effectually to reach 
Hindu young men who will not go so far out, 
has been approved by the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the American Board. The com- 
mittee has also voted that the needs of the 
college for $10,000 to procure a suitable site 
in the city and erect at least one building be 
presented to the churches with the hope that 
those especially interested in Christian educa- 
tion in India may respond. 


Dr. A. E. Garvie, professor of comparative 
religion and Christian ethics at New and 
Hackney Collegés, has recently preached a 
striking sermon from Prov. 29: 18, calling on 
Englishmen to realize that a people that has 
no spiritual vision is doomed, and that the 
evils of intemperance, irresponsible imperial- 
ism and Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy make 
it imperative that there should be a searching 
of heart among English folk. Per contra 
Rev. R. J. Campbell has been Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s guest, and for this and for his kindly 
references to Mr. Chamberlain in recent pul- 
pit and platform utterances is being held up 
to condemnation by the London Daily News. 


The recent Woman’s Conference in the West 
African Mission of the American Board is the 
first of its kind among these tribesmen and 
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TWIN SEAT 


If you want something that is tarred with 
the Old English stick, you will find it in this 
quaint Quartering Settle. There are great 
lessons in the mere sight of it. 

We have arranged for a limited number 
of reproductions of this rare old Colonial 
piece, and can fill an order if received at 
once, in either mahogany or English oak. 
The cushions are made of: leather, with a 
thin padding of the finest curled hair packed 
tightly down. 

Every detail is accurately preserved in 
this reproduction. The twin tops, the ball- 
and-bar cross-braces, the odd legs and carved 
feet, all appeal to the student and collector of bygone relics. The piece is not 
expensive, and it is very unusual. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


Save One 
pat Third 


We guarantee satisfaction or 
refund maners and pay freight 
both ways, Bend for our free 
catalogue which hy prices 
and explains our 


INDIVIDUAL Sone a Re = 


nar meas which you would not tolerate 

your own home? We will send a 

list’ of over x500 churches where our 

mim i UPS: woo ie « ommunion Cups are 
d. Trial fee free toa ychurch, 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT c0., Dept. E, Rochester, N. Y. 






















We cut three profits on the 
, rice of our carriages by sell- 
hig direct, ane offer a greater 











variety torselection than can 
be fuuwu at any dealers, 
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In 
Case of 
Accident 


be prompt to apply Pond’s Extract— 
the old family doctor; its soothing and 
healing powers are marvelous. It 
cures burns, scalds, bruises, cuts, 
sprains, wounds, lameness, soreness 
neuralgia, rheumatism, sunburn, 
bites, frostbite, stings; stops nose- 
bleed, toothache, earache, bleeding 
lungs, hemorrhages and all pains. 
Keep a bottle of Pond’s Extract handy 
and be your own doctor—there’s a 
feeling of security about it. For 60 
years your grandparents and parents 
have used it and have 
never been disappointed. 
Watered witch hazel 
is cheaper than Pond’s 
Extract, and for that 
reason is offered some- 
times as a substitute— 
you'll be disappointed 
ifyou accept it. Ifyou 
want to be cured get 

Pond’s Extract. 
Sold only in sealed botties 

- under buf wrappers. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 





St. Paul 
Minneapolis 


Duluth 


Four fast trains daily leave Chicago 


at 9:00 a.m., 6:30 p.m., 10:00p.m. 
and 3:00 a. m. via the Chicago and 
North-Western Railway. These fast 
trains are equipped with all the con- 
veniences of modern railway travel. 
One of them, the electric lighted 


Limited 

leaving at 6:30 p. m. has Pullman 
drawing-room and compartment sleep- 
ing cars, buffet smoking cars, Book- 
lovers Library, dining car, free chair 
cars and day coaches. Other trains 
are equipped with Pullman drawing 
room sleeping cars, cafe and parlor 
cars and free chair cars. 

Tickets, sleeping car woevaine and full 

particulars on applicat 
W. B. Kniskern, Pass’r. ‘tam Mgr. 
Chicago 


Nw89 








Select Summer tour samring 
EUROPE by 8. 8. Baltic, newest an mi $250 
largest steamer afloat. 


Apply at once. Rev. L. D. Temple, Flemington K, N. J. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


Bogrom MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 8, 
.30 A. M. Subject, A Remarkable Revival in Con. 
cords &. H.; speakers, Rev. S. M. Sayford and Concord 


HAMPDEN ASSOCIATION, chapel of French American 
College, Springfield, Mass., eb. 9. 








Deaths 


BAKER—In Aabiesnhem, Mass., Jan. 21, E. J. Board- 
man Baker, aged 83 yrs. 
DAMON-—In Seattle, Wn., Rev. John F. Damon, aged 
= yrs. Going to Seattle when a comparatively Pde 
an, he organized Plymouth Church, in that ci 
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Mail Orders Exclusively. No Branches or Agents. 
S pring Suits 
$8 to $50 


Made to Order. 


We Guarantee to Fit You. 
CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES FREE. 





health compelled his resignation from that 
after little more than a year’s service. He spent the 
next ten or fifteen ‘ ears in preaching at various towns 
along Puget ty _ later organized the church at 
Eagle Harbor. said to have been in great de- 
rrwe She for cae ny “having united more than 6,000 
couple 

LYMAN—In Pierre, S. D., Jan. 18, Mav. William hs Ly- 
man, for ten years pastor at Pierre 

REID—In Santa Clara, Cal., Jan. 4, Francis, son of Rev. 
F. W. Reid, aged 4 yrs., 6 mos. 

UNDERHILL—In Vanderbilt, Mich., Rev. William H. 
Underhill, pastor at Vanderbilt and Berryville. 








CHRISTIAN WOMEN TO OTHER WoOMEN.—Can 
we not appropriately term the Bible Society “the 
Bible department of our home and foreign work?” 
It has been with the deepest concern that we have 
noticed the financial straits of the great supply 
house of Bibles for our sisters in the home land 
and in the foreign fields. The printed reports show 
that more doors are open than ever for the Bible, 
but a lack of funds hinders the seryice to our mis- 
sions which their development demands. We un- 
derstand that a century of Bible Society work is 
just closing, and it seems a most opportune time 
for the women of our churches who have long lived 
on the beauties of the Psalms and the comfort of 
the gospels to come to the aid of our noble Bible 
Society in its ever enlarging work. This cause 
was the pride and joy of our parents, who deemed 
it a great privilege to pray for its success and to 
support it most generously. We cannot ask the 
Bible Society to retrench—it ought not to be bur- 
dened with the debt now impending. It too has a 
‘* Forward Movement” which our “ Forward Move- 
ment” is necessitating. We believe that your love 
for the Word is such that you will rejoice in mak- 
ing some gift, as a testimony of your value of the 
Bible for others as well as for yourself. Any dona- 
tion large or small which you may be prompted to 
give can be made out ‘To the American Bible 
Society’ and sent to Mrs. J. L. Hill, Salem, Mass. 
Earnestly and affectionately, Mrs. James L. Hill, 
Mrs. C. S. Goodell, Mrs. Francis E. Clark, Miss 
Frances J. Dyer, Mrs. C. M. Lamson, Miss Ellen 
M. Stone, Mrs. S. B. Capron, Mrs. S. B. Capen, 
Mrs. Joseph Cook, Mrs. Mary A. Peloubet; Mrs. 
William Blodgett, Miss Caroline Hazard, Miss 
M. E. Woolley. 

P. S.—Please send at least a personal tribute of 
the value of the Bible to you. Our sister, Ellen M. 
Stone, says: “Having experienced the unspeak- 
able comfort of the Bible during a fearful cap- 
tivity and witnessed its transforming power among 
five nationalities of European Turkey—I know that 
the ‘ Word of God is not bound’ in this twentieth 
century and the Bible Society must be untrammeled 
to continue its beneficent work.” 
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this year’s new an 
smart designs show bet- 
ter shape, better mate- 
rials and better work- 
i eas than ever be- 
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Remember, we 
—. nothing ready- 
but make veer 
garment especially to 


_ new Spring and 
Summer Catalogue il- 
lustrates 120 of the 
newest styles in ladies’ 

— and skirts, and we 
‘ in stock over 400 
of e latest fabrics 
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lian weaves, Etamine 
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YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF WE FAIL 
TO SATISFY YOU. 


Our Spring Catalogue illustrates: 


Tailored Suits $8 to $50 
Handsome Skirts $4 to $20 
Etamine Costumes : $10 to $40 
Mohair and Brilliantine Suits $8 to $40 
Mohair Skirts ‘ ‘ ‘ $4 to $15 
Spring Jackets Sear eee $7 to $30 


Walking Suits and Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits, Traveling 
Dresses, Rain Coats, etc. 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES TO ANY PART 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Our Catalogue contains ex a directions for 
taking measurements correc 

We guarantee te fit on please you. 
If we do not, return the garment promptly and we 
will refund your money. 

Catalogue and a — assortment = sam 
will be = free any part <* e U ted 
States. sk for Wow. Pa Ca ogue 

. In iceman samples Amy about the 
color you desire Pay we will send a full line of ex- 
actly what you 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 years. 


























R all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

ecords and KRequisites, no matter when pub- 

lished, ‘send to the po Serer Bookstores at 
Boston or Ch licago. 








NEW EASTER MUSIC 





ANTHEMS—Mixed Voices 

CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, H. 

11,231. When the Sabbath Was Past . .16 

11,232. Where Hast Thou Laid Him? . .12 
DRESSLER, WILLIAM 
11,216. Rejoice This Holy Easter Morn .16 
MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 

11,233. Awake, Thou That Sleepest . .16 
MARZO, EDUARDO 

11,224. Hark! ia ermanaren! re 

ag ty ing 


-16 
MONESTEL, 
11,214. watts, Roll the Rock Away . .16 
OWST, W. G. 
11,241. Wy oa we that Liveth .... .16 
REED, WILLIAM 
11,221. Awake, eas That Sleepest . .12 
SCHNECKER, P. 
11,230. Ye choirs’ of New nergy 
(Violin Obbligato) . . 12 





get 
CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, 
11,227. Christ, the ee Is Risen Again .10 
11,226, Come, Ye Fai (Proces- 


ma 1) .08 
ont Sy Day of Resurrection, The 
759+ Day of i Resurrection. —o Be 
in ‘ 
MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 
11,228. ‘Alleluia! Alleluia 08 


ILLIAM 
II, 220. BAT sw Sennen Pat hears Joy- 
SCHNECKER Pp, 
11,229. Christ, the Lord, Is Risen To- 
day. (Voicesin Unison) . . .08 
SeeranA 


ROGERS, 
"dn tte 4g Life. (For om 
Chorus, and Organ). . . 5° 





Music’’; our sacred ‘‘ Solos 


Send for 48-page Catalog of ‘‘ EASTER MUSIC,” also our ‘‘ Choir Leaders’ List of Church 
es and Duets’”’; and a copy of the ‘‘Choir and Choral Magazine." 








Chas. H. Ditson @ Co., New York 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 
seems moe 


J. E. Ditson @ Co., Philadelphia 
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Record of 


Calls 


APRAHAM, SARKIS A., recently of Patten, Me., 
accepts call to Princeton. 

BLAIR, Davip G., Bethel and Bronson, Mich., de- 
clines call to Middleville. 

BLENKARN, OSBORN E. A., Valencia, Kan., to 
Athol. Accepts. 

BUELL, LEWIN F., Good Will Ch., Syracuse, N. Y., 
accepts call to 8. Norwalk, Ct. 

CROKER, JOHN, Grant, Neb., to Loomis, Keystone 
and Bertrand. Accepts, beginning April 1. 

DICKINSON, SELDEN C., Eaton, Col., to Presb. Ch., 
Willoughby, O., of which he was six years pastor 
without joining presbytery. Declines. 

GANLEY, WM., Canterbury, N. H., to Salem. Ac- 
cepts. 

GAEDNER, FRANCIS W., Downs, Kan., to Curtis, 
Neb. Accepts, and is at work. 

HANNUM, HENRY O., pastor of Hope Chapel of the 
Old South Ch., Boston, Mass., accepts call to 
Pilgrim Ch., Superior, Wis. 

HARRIS, H. R., lately of Davenport, N. D., to Twin 
Valley, Minn. Accepts, and is at work. 

HvuGHES, HuGuH P., Eastlake, Mich., to Saxonville, 
Mass. Accepts. 

HURLBUT, WM. H., Frankfort and Gilmore, Mich., 
to El Reno, Okl. 

K&BLSEY, HIRAM L., Newton, Mass., to Northwood 
Center, N. H. Accepts, and is at work. 

KENT, LAURANCE G., Le Mars, Io., accepts call to 
field secretaryship of the Iowa C. E. Union. 

KIRTLAND, CHAS. C., Sonoma, Cal., accepts call to 
Redwood City. 

LEWIS, HENRY, to remain another year at River 
Edge, N. J. Accepts. 

LIVINGSTON, HERBERT R., Pacific Sem., to Rio 
Vista, Cal. Accepts. 

LYMAN, FRED’K B., 
call to 8. Sudbury. 

MASON, HORACE C., Pullman, Wn., accepts call to 
University Ch., Seattle. 

NBWBERRY, CHaAs. E., Coupeville, Wn., to Blaine. 

Noycg, Jos. C., Cleman, Neb., to Brewster and 
Dunning. Accepts, beginning Feb. 1. 

NYCE, BENJ. M., First Presb. Ch., Lockport, N. Y., 
to presidency of Talladega Coll., Talladega, Ala. 
Accepts, and begins April 1. 

OXLEY, CHAS. G., Lamoille, [o., to ass’t super- 
intendency boys’ industrial school, Mandon, N. D. 
Declines. 

ROBINSON, CHAS. W., to permanent pastorate at 
Athol and Ashton, S. D., where he has served 
some months. 

RoBINSON, Epw. A., Buckland, Mass., declines 
call to Hingham. 

SMITH, CHAS. W., Getchell Ch., Valley City, N. D., 
to continue at Getchell and Ladbury, and add 
Litchville and Marion. Accepts. 

SMITH, E. SINCLAIR, Pilgrim Ch., Lansing, Mich., 
to Palestine, Tex. Accepts, declining former call 
to Enid, Okl. 


WELL POSTED 


A California Doctor With 10 Years’ 
Experience. 


Fairhaven, Mass., accepts 








“In my 40 years’ experience as a teacher 
and practitioner along hygienic lines,” says a 
Los Angeles physician, ‘‘ I have never found a 
food to compare with Grape-Nuts for the bene- 
fit of the general health of all classes of peo- 
ple. I have recommended Grape-Nuts for a 
number of years to patients with the greatest 
success and every year’s experience makes me 
more enthusiastic regarding its use. 

“‘T make it a rule to always recommend 
Grape-Nuts and Postum Food Coffee in place 
of coffee when giving my patients instructions 
as to diet, for I know both Grape-Nuts and 
Postum can be digested by any one. 

“As for myself, when engaged in much 
mental work my diet twice a day consists of 
Grape-Nuts and rich cream. 1 find it just the 
thing to build up gray matter and keep the 
brain in good working order. 

“In addition to its wonderful effects as a 
brain and nerve food Grape- Nuts always keeps 
the digestive organs in perfect, healthy tone. 
I carry it with me when I travel, otherwise I 
am almost certain to have trouble with my 
stomach.”” Namegiven by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Strong indorsements like the above from 
physicians all over the country have stamped 
Grape-Nuts the most scientific food in the 
world. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, “‘ The Road to Wellville.” 
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Snow, EVERARD W., assistant pastor of Walnut 
Ave. Ch., Roxbury, Mass., to Washington St. Ch., 
Beverly. 

WALKER, AVERY S&., Wellesley Hills, Mass., to 
Union Ch., Norfolk, as pastor, not as supply, as 
formerly reported. Accepts, and is at work. 

WELSH, JOHN W., to permanent pastorate at 
Princeton, Ill., where he has supplied for nine 
months. Accepts. 

WHITE, Wo. A., 8. Wardsboro, Vt., to Hancock, 
N. H., for one year from March 1. 

YARROW, SIDNEY R., Rocklin, Cal., to Mill Valley. 
Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ALLING, Morris E., rec. p. Rogers, Ark., Jan. 8. 
Sermon, Supt. A. K. Wray. 

CLANCY, JuDSON V., i. St. Lawrence Ch., Port- 
land, Me., Jan. 27. Sermon, Rev. Daniel Evans; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. H. Wright, retiring 
pastor, C. 8. Macfarland and Dr. W. H. Fenn. 


Resignations 


ASHLEY, WALTER H., Manchester, Mass., not 
N. H., as reported last week. 

BREED, MERLE A., Hope Ch., Brockton, Mass. 

BUELL, LEWIN F., Good Will Ch., Syracuse, N. Y., 
after nearly six years’ service. 

BuTLER, Jas. E., Belding, Mich. 

CraGG, AMOs E., Helena and White Rock, Mich. 

Dunn, CHAS. W., principalship of Benzonia Acad., 
Benzonia, Mich. 

GANLEY, WoM., Canterbury, N. H. 

GovE, J. SHERMAN, E. Jaffrey, N. H., after four 
years’ service. 

HanNuUM, HENRY O., Hope Chapel, Old South Ch., 
Boston, Mass., after four years’ service. 

KENT, LAURANCE G., Le Mars, Io. 

KIRTLAND, CHAS. C., Sonoma, Cal. 

LOEHLIN, HENRY E., Westford, Vt. 

LYMAN, FRED’K B., Fairhaven, Mass., after more 
than three years’ service. 

MASON, Horace C., Pullman, Wn., after nearly 
seven years’ service. 

MILLS, GEO. S., First Ch., Belfast, Me., closing a 
pastorate of eight and a half years. 

PETERSON, CARL O., Deep River and Ivoryton, 
Ct. (Swedish chs.), after three years’ service. 

SINCLAIR, CARL E., Mill Valley, Cal., will remove 
to Petaluma. 

Sm1TH, E. SINCLAIR, Pilgrim Ch., Lansing, Mich. 

YARROW, SIDNEY R., Rocklin, Cal. 


Personals 


ADAMS, GEO. C., First Ch., San Francisco, Cal., 
has been granted an increase of $1,000 in salary, 
dating from Jan. 1. 

BARNETT, JOHN W., South Ch., Columbus, O., has 
been granted an increase of $200 in salary. 

HASSELL, RICHARD B., Everett, Wn., has been 
granted two months’ vacation, which he will 
spend in Southern California. 

SHERRILL, ALVAN F., formerly of Illinois but re- 
cently of Le-, Mass., will spend the next three 
months in Atlanta, Ga., where he will assist Mr. 
Jenkins at Central Ch., in Demarest Sem. and in 
the state work, preaching each Sunday to the 
church over which he was at one time pastor. 

Sims, THOos., Melrose, Mass., has been granted a 
midwinter vacation, which he will spend in Ja- 
maica. He was also given more than $200 in 
money. 

WEBSTER, EUGENE C., secretary of the Mass. 
General Association, has taken an office at No. 
101 Tremont Street, Room 906. He is preaching 
at Saxonville, Mass., pending the arrival of Mr. 
Hughes, the newly chosen pastor. 

WoopIn, HERBERT P., and wife, Chicopee, Mass., 
on a recent wedding anniversary were given a 
library table by the young people of their church. 


Recent Appointments by the American Board 


CROSWELL, LUCY ELIZABETH, went out to India 
last year with her aunt, Mrs. Margaret L. Eddy, to 
teach music and Latin in the Kodaikanal School 
for Missionary Children, of which Mrs. Eddy is 
the principal. As she will shortly become the 
wife of Rev. James C. Perkins, missionary of the 
Board at Tirumangalam, she has made application 
for appointment as full missionary; her applica- 
tion was accepted and appointment made with 
designation to the Madura Mission. Miss Cros- 
well has had a thorough musical education and 
excels as a linguist. 

HATHAWAY, LovIsE C., the flancée of Mr. C. A. 
Stanley, has been accepted by the Board asa full 
missionary. Miss Hathaway was born in Mari- 
etta and received her education in that city, grad- 
uating from the college in 1901 and the following 
year taking the college course in pianoforte. 

MATHEWS, OCTAVIA W., Auburndale, Mass., has 
gone to Mexico under appointment of the Ameri- 
can Board and adoption by the Woman’s Board, 
for educational work in the Girls’ School, Guada- 
lajara. Miss Mathews is a. graduate of Colby 
University with special training in Mt. Holyoke 
College. She has taught in West Brattleboro, Vt. 


Continued on page 207. 
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Instant Relief, 
Perfect Health. 


A Perfect, Painless Cure for Hemor- 
rhoids, Applied in the Privacy 
of the Home. 

The free trial package which we send 
to all who write will give instant relief 
and start you toward a perfect cure. Af- 
ter you have tried that, you can get a full- 





MRS. MAUD SUMMERS, Cured of Piles by Pyra- 
mid Pile Cure, After All Remedies and 
Doctors Had Failed. 


sized package from any druggist for 50 
cents. Frequently one package cures. 
It is applied in the privacy of the home. 
Call for Pyramid Pile Cure and nothing 
else. All druggists have it, for it has 
cured so many cases of piles and relieved 
so much suffering and is so popular a rem- 
edy that no druggist can afford to be with- 
out it. 

The healing process begins immediately 
with the first application and continues 
rapidly till the sufferer is perfectly cured. 
The pain ceases at once and you go about 
your duties without further inconven- 
lence. 

This is much more sensible than being 
cut and tortured with a knife. Itis much 
more satisfactory than a humiliating ex- 
amination by a physician. It is much 
cheaper than paying a big doctor’s bill for 
an operation. It is a certain, safe and 
painless cure for piles. 

Write Pyramid Drug Co., oe, 
Mich., for free trial package which wil 
be sent in plain weet After that is 
used, you can get full-sized package from 
us or any druggist for 50 cents. 


awo GROUP. 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
internal medicine. Proprie 


Queen Victoria St., London, Eng 
KE. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 














These trademark ¢: on every package, 
Glut ts » 
BARLE WYSTALS, 
Perfect Breakfast rt Health Cereals. 
PANSY FLOUR tum, Cake and Pastry. 


Unlike all o Ask Grocers. 
For Wook g write 
FARWELL & RHINE wn, N. Y., U.S.A. 





OPIUM bei sate 


have been cured by us. Treatment con be taken st home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohie, 


BELLS 


Stee] Alloy Church and School Bells. ("Send for 
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(Ceontinued from page 206.) 


STABB, ANNIE C., is the fiancée of Dr. Wilfred M. 
Post, who will in time take up work in Cesarea, 
Turkey, in conjunction with Dr. Dodd. Miss 
Stabb is an Episcopalian and. received her educa- 
tion in St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. She isa 
native of Brooklyn. 

STANLEY, CHAS. A., Jr., a native of Tientsin, 
China, the son of Dr. Stanley of the North China 
Mission, will go back to the land of his birth as a 
missionary of the American Board with designa- 
tion to Shao-wu station of the Foochow Mission. 
Mr. Stanley has received his education in Oberlin 
Academy, Lake Forest University, Marietta Col- 
lege and Hartford Seminary, where he is now tn 
his Junior year. 

TRACY, ANNIE CAROLINE, daughter of Dr. C. C. 
Tracy, president of Anatolia College, Marsovan, 
Turkey, turns naturally to the foreign missionary 
service. Her appointment has just been made 
with the understanding that she is to go to Har- 
poot, to marry Rev. Henry H. Rigg:, president of 
Euphrates College. Miss Tracy is a graduate of 
Mt. Holyoke. During her Senior year she 
signed the Studens Volunteer declaration and her 
papers show that early in life she thought of the 
missionary field as the place for her life work. 
Mr. Riggs and Miss Tracy were children together 
in Marsovan. 

Youne, CuHas. W., M. D., is appointed for medical 
work in North China. He will go to Paotingfu 
to take up the work laid down by Dr. Peck, an 
American Board missionary. From the time of 
joining the Student Volunteer Band, Dr. Young’s 
heart was set on China as his field of service, and 
the events of 1900 only served to strengthen that 
purpose. He is a native of Chicago, a graduate of 
the University of Illinois and of Johns Hopkins 
University, medical department. 


Material Gain 


ALMENA, KAN., Rev. R. M. Sargent. House of 
worship painted and brick chimney built. 

BARRINGTON, R. IL., Rev. M. L. Williston. Piano 
procured by women for use in social rooms. 

BETHEL, VT., Rev. J. H. Long. Organ purchased 
by Ladies’ Aid. 

= CENTER, NEB.—New furnace in church build- 
ng. 

RICHMOND, VT.—$9,000 church building, modern 
and well-equipped, on which the unpaid balance 
of $2,000 will be raised in part from sale of lots 


on church land. The old building was placed one - 


side, a street laid out to open up new lots, and the 
new building stands on the site of the old. Among 
the memorial windows is one for “ Rev. Austin 
Hazen, pastor 1875 to 1895,” given by his seven 
sons; and one “In Honor of Rev. Theodore J. 
Holmes, pastor 1859 to 1861 and 1902 to 1903,” 
from church and congregation. It was largely 
through Mr. Holmes’s influence that the work 
was attempted, and the people were greatly 
disappointed that his illness prevented him and 
his wife from seeing the completion of the under- 
taking. The church has called a pastor ata salary 
larger than it has ever paid before. 


Casualties 


MARSHALLTOWN, Io., Rev. A. W. Sinden. Roof of 
church caught fire during service Jan. 17; build- 
ing vacated without panic and blaze extinguished ; 
congregation reassembled and service resumed. 

No. ROCHESTER, MaAss., Rev. J. P. Troworidge. 
Church sheds crushed by heavy snow. 


ARE YOU AGEING? 


Dr. Holmes used to say he 
was “seventy years young.” 
Some men are old at haif 
that figure. 

Age is not in years. It is 
in the blood. Scott’s Emul- 
sion helps to keep you young 
by keeping your blood young; 
by supplying it with an 
abundance of rich, pure, vital 
nourishment; carrying con- 
stant life and renewal to 
every fibre of your body. It 
will help you to rob advancing 
years Of half their sting. 


We'll send you asample free upon eequest. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New Youk, 











Bequests and Other Gifts 


BARRINGTON, R. L., Rev. M. L. Williston. Legacy 
of $1,000 from estate of former member, just be- 
come available. 

DE WITT, NEB., Rev. M. J. Millard. $700, be- 
quest of Mrs. Sarah Ballison, formerly Miss 
Allensby of De Witt. 

No. Conway, N. H., Rev. Ina Partington. Edifice 
painted inside and out, electric lights installed, 
and cellar floor cemented ; cost, about $800. Dr. 
and Mrs. Daniel Merriman met more than half 
the expense and gave a handsome hymn tablet 
and 125 copies of Dr. Van Dyke’s Psalter. 

OXFORD, N. Y., Rev. T. W. Harris. Individual 
communion set from Mrs. G. H. Turner of Nor- 
wich, N. Y., as a memorial of her husband, who 
served many years as deacon. 

PRESQUE ISLE, ME., Rev. Dorrall Lee. Individual 
communion service, from Young Ladies’ Guild. 


A Carnegie Library and Presi- 
dent for Talladega 


Talladega College, which for many years 
has been educating and training the children 
of emancipation, has in later years come to its 
own in the wider recognition given to the ex- 
cellence of its discipline and the exceptional 
record of its graduates. Last year two of its 
alumni, Messrs. Crawford and Pickens, won 
the highest honors of their respective classes 
in Yale University, which perhaps has at- 
tracted unusual attention to the abundant 
fruitage of former years. 

Talladega has ever been progressive as well 
as strong. Manual and agricultural training 
were introduced here in 1867, before such in- 
struction was given in any other institution. 

The college particularly rejoices in Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift of $15,000 for a library build- 
ing. Dr. Andrews, the acting-president, was 
the inspiring genius in securing this, making 
the wants of the college known through one 
whom he providentially met last summer. Dr. 
Andrews has presided over the institution dur- 
ing the past eight years, and crowns his useful 
service with this material reward of his faith 
and energy. 

An added satisfaction is the acceptance by 
Rev. Benjamin M. Nyce of Lockport, N. Y., 
of its call to the presidency. Mr. Nyce suc- 
ceeded the lamented Dr. Maltbie Babcock as 
pastor of the large and influential First Pres- 
byterian Church in Lockport, N. Y. A student 
at Oberlin, graduate of Princeton College and 
McCormick Seminary, with a subsequent 
European education, his record in this eight- 
year pastorate has brought him into such recog- 
nition that he has recently received several calls 
to commanding positions. After a personal 
visit and careful examination of the institution, 
he has accepted the presidency of Talladega 
instead, because he believes he can thus make 
the best investment of his powers and because 
the important opportunity of this great mission 
field appeals to his missionary spirit. A fine 
preacher and able executive, in the full 
strength of early manhood, he is just the 
president Talladega has been seeking. With 
the increased capacity for students in the en- 
larged Foster Hall and the beautiful DeForest 
Memorial Chapel just completed, the outlook 
is bright. oy = en B. 


A Portland Letter 

News from the East is not all war news. January 
was marked by considerable activity in Congrega- 
tional churches at Portland—union revival sery- 
ices at Williston, a movement toward creed revision 
at State Street, installation of new pastor at St. 
Lawrence, meetings of Ministers’ Association, Ban- 
gor Alumni, Cumberland Conference, and Congre- 
gational Club. 

Dr. Beach made his first appearance as president 
of Bangor Seminary before the Ministers’ Associa- 
tion and the Cumberland Conference of churches. 
The ministers gathered in full force to listen to him. 
With the theme, The Net Result, he discussed the 
theological movements of the last generation, giving 
a thoughtful and comprehensive summary of the 
gains and losses involved. He closed with a warm, 
energetic appeal for “a reawakening, a revival, a 
reinstatement of the great primary religious facts in 


Continued.on page 208. 
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25,000 
Boxes 
Free! 


Rheumatism Cured 
by a New Remedy 
That You May Try 
Without Spending 
a Cent. 


On the theory “ that seeing is believing,” John A. 
Smith of Milwaukee wants every one to try his rem- 
edy for the cure of rheumatism at his expense. For 
that reason he proposes to distribute 25,000 free 
boxes among all persons sending him their address. 
Mr. Smith had suffered all the agony and torture 
from rheumatism, tried all the remedies known and 
yet utterly failed to find relief. 

At times he was so helpless that he had to take 
morphine, and after considerable doctoring he gave 
up in despair. He began studying into the causes 
of rheumatism, and after much experimenting fin- 
ally hit upon a combination of drugs which com- 
pletely cured him. The result was so beneficial to his 
entire system that he called his new-found remedy 
“Gloria Tonic.” Those of his friends, relatives and 
neighbors suffering from rheumatism were next 
cured, and Mr. Smith concluded to offer his remedy 
to the world. But he found the task a difficult one, 
as nearly everybody had tried a hundred or more 
remedies and they couldn’t be made to believe that 
there was such a thing as a cure for rheumatism. 
But an old gentleman from Seguin, Texas, wrote 
him saying if Mr. Smith would send him a sample 
he would try it, but as he had suffered forty-one 
years and wasted a fortune with doctors and ad- 
vertised remedies he wouldn’t buy anything more, 
until he knew it was worth something. The sample 
was sent, he purchased more and the result was as - 
tonishing. He was completely cured. This gave 
Mr. Smith a new idea, and ever since that time he 
has been sending out free sample boxes to all who 
apply. In Prosser, Neb., it cured a lady of 67 who 
had suffered 52 years. In Fountain City, Wis., it 
cured Hon. Jacob Sexauer, a gentleman of 70, who 
suffered for 33 years. In Perrysburg, O., it cured 
a gentleman 70 years old. In Huron Lake, Minn., 
it cured Mrs. John Gehr, who had suffered for 30 
years. Rev.C. Sund of Harrisville, Wis., tested this 
remarkable cure on two members of his congrega- 
tion, one who had suffered 15 and the other 25 years ; 
beth were completely cured. In St. Louis, Mo., it 
eured Mr. F. Faerber of The Concordia Publishing 
House. In Bennington, Vt., it cured an old man 
whom the best physicians of Worms and Frankfurt, 
Germany, called incurable. This old gentleman 
had walked for 20 years on crutches, both legs hav- 
ing been lame. He can now walk like a young man. 
Even prominent physicians had to admit that “ Glo- 
ria Tonic” is a positive success, among them Dr. 
Quintero of the University of Venezuela, to whom 
it was recommended by the United States Consul. 
In thousands of other instances the result has been 
the same. It cured many cases which defied Hos- 
pitals, Drugs, Electricity and Medical Skil, among 
them persons over 75 years old. Many were 80 de- 
crepit and pain-racked that they could neither clothe 
nor feed themselves. 

Mr. Smith will send a trial box, also his illustrated 
book on rheumatism, absolutely free.of charge to 
avy reader of The Lg ype for he is anx- 
ious that everybody should profit by his good for- 
tune. It is a remarkable remedy, and there is no 
doubt that it will cure any case of rheumatism, no 
matter how severe it may be. Mr. Smith’s address 
in fullis: JOHN A. SMITH, 3209 Germania Build- 
ing, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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their larger and worthier light, to be in all our lives 
as life, power and inspiration, more personal living 
out of the Lord Jesus Christ.” The address made 
a profound impression by its intellectual power and 
spiritual earnestness. The discussion which fol- 
lowed revealed the deep searching of hearts and im- 
pulse to prayer which Dr. Beach had stirred. 

Immediately after, the local alumni of Bangor 
Seminary with many others adjourned to the West 
End Hotel. After dinner, a meeting devoted partic- 
ularly to the interest of the seminary was held. 
Dr. Beach gave encouraging reports of the status 
of the seminary and in particular of the deep spir- 
itual life among the students. There could be no 
mistake about the work that Bangor is doing for its 
students and the consecration of the students to 
the work of the ministry. In outlining plans Dr. 
Beach spoke of three courses of lectures which he 
hoped to have during the year. One of five lectures 
was already arranged for, the George H. Shepard 
Lectures on Preaching, to be given during Febru- 
ary by Dr. C. E. Jefferson. The other courses in 
prospect were announced as being Literature and 
Life, by Dr. P. S. Moxom, and Christianity and 
Social Progress by Rev. Daniel Evans. After brief 
speeches of reminiscence and hearty approval of 
Dr. Beach’s plans the enthusiasm took practical 
shape in the raising of nearly half the amount nec- ‘ 
essary to insure the lecture courses proposed. A 
committee was appointed to carry forward the sub- 
scription and the full amount is already practically 
insured. Bangor men and all interested in the 
seminary rejoice in the new president and are con- 
fident that under his leadership the school will go 
forward to large usefulness and power. 

Dr. Beach’s message to the conference on the 
following day was of the same earnest, vigorous 
spirituality and hopeful outlook. Ministers and 
laymen alike feel that his advent augurs well for 
the Christian forces of the state. 

Among subjects discussed at the conference, that 
of The United Congregational Church was espe- 
cially significant and timely. Rev. Charles Har- 
butt, secretary of the Maine Missionary Society, 
urged the importance of this movement in view of 
the varied demands for more concerted action and 
the manifold advantages it would insure. A com- 
mittee was chosen to formulate and present to the 
conference at its next meeting a plan for such un- 
on of the churches. 

At the annual meeting of the Congregational 
Club Dr. Smith Baker was elected as president for 
a third year. Rev. J. V. Clancy, the new pastor of 
St. Lawrence Church, was eloquent on The Bright 
Outlook for Congregationalism as seen by him in 
his contact with ministers and missionary societies 
in and about Boston. The same spirit of optimism 
was reflected in several brief speeches of ministers | 
and laymen. 

On the 27th came Mr. Clancy’s installation. His 
statement of belief was somewhat of an innovation 
in its brief treatment of matters theological. This 





was followed by an outline of his program for the | 
The warmth, sin- | 


practical work of the ministry. 








THIS TESTIMONY 


Will surely interest many readers of 


The Congregationalist. 


James G. Gray, Gibson, Mo., writes about Drake’s 
Palmetto Wine as follows: I live in the Missouri 


Swamps in Dunklin County and have been sick with | 
Malarial fever and for fifteen months a walking | 
One bottle of Drake’s Palmetto Wine has | 
done me more good than all the medicine I have | 
Iam buying two more | 
Drake’s Palmetto Wine is | 


skeleton. 


taken in that fifteen months. 
bottles to stay cured. 
the best medicine and tonic for Malarial, Kidney 
and Liver ailments I ever used or heard of. I feel 
well now after using one bottle. 

A. A. Felding, Knoxville, Tenn., writes: I had a 
bad case of sour Stomach and Indigestion. I could 
eat so little that I was “falling to bones” and could 
not sleep nor attend to my business. I used the 
trial bottle and two a seventy-five cent bottles 
and can truthfully say I am entirely cured. I have 
advised many to write for a free trial bottle. 

J. W. Moore, Monticello, Mo., makes the follow- 
ing statement about himself and a neighbor. He 
Says: Four bottles of Drake’s Palmetto Wine has 
cured me of catarrh of Bladder and Kidney trouble. 
I suffered ten years and spent hundreds of dollars 
with best doctors and specialists without benefit. 
Drake’s Palmetto Wine has made me a well man. 
A young woman here was given up to die by a Min- 
neapolis specialist and he and our local doctors said 
they could do more for her. She has been taking 
mers Palmetto Wine one week and is rapidly re- 
covering. 

The Drake Formula Company, Drake Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill, will send a t bottle of Drake’s Pal- 
metto Wine free and prepaid to any reader of The 
Congregationalist. letter or postal card is the 
onl Lom ~y to get this free bottle of Drake’s Pal- 
metto ne. 
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cerity and strong purpose of the new pastor led to 
a hearty vote of the council to install him. 

The sermon was preached by Rev. Daniel Evans 
and the installing prayer was offered by Dr. C. H. 
Fenn. Words of welcome were spoken by Rev. 
A. H. Wright, retiring pastor after thirty-two 
years of self-sacrificing service. The listeners, es- 
pecially the members of St. Lawrence Church, were 
deeply moved by the sincere welcome extended by 
the old pastor to the new; and nothing better 
could be wished for Mr. Clancy than that he should 
be as devoted in his labors and as endeared to the 
people as Mr. Wright has been. Rev. Charles S. 
Macfarland spoke on The Making of a Minister by 
His People. 

Already Mr. Clancy has formed a large Men’s 
Club, full of enthusiasm and readiness for work. 
It is patterned after that organized by Rev. John 
Faville of Peoria, Ill. The Sunday evening service 
will be largely under its management. A. F. E. 





If we expect to appropriate the ‘‘ whatso- 
ever’’ of His promises, we must strive to com- 
ply with the ‘* whatsoever” of His commands. 
—Samuel B. Randall. 
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Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis, Laryngitis 
and ae thant trewbles sslchly 
relieved and promptly 
cured by the 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used and en- 
dorsed by leading physicians everywhere. It 
is absolutely harmless, yet a most power- 
ful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause these dis- 
eases, without injury to the tissue, H dro- 
zone cures the patient. Sold by Leading Drug- 
gists. If not at yours, will send trial bottle, 
prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


“e 


Dept. O., 57 Prince St., NEW YORK 
Send for free booklet how to treat diseases. 
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We can get a cash purchaser for your Real Estate, 
no matter where it is located or what it is worth. 

Farms or city property, mansions or cottages—we 
can find cash customers for them all. 

Our success is phenomenal, and the magnitude 
of our business is your best guarantee that we can 


make a quick cash sale for you. 


United States 
Real Estate and 
Security Co. 


Offices in the important cities with over 1000 
special representatives in other cities and towns. 
The whole strength of our organization is put into 


promptly effecting every sale. 


What we do for others we can do for you. 
success depends on making your sale promptly. Hotel 


Write us today a brief description of your prop- Plantation 
erty, and we will send at once, without cost to “tT pd 
you, a plan for finding a cash purchaser. row ee Fiegua 

We Buy Endowment Insurance Policies for cash, _— 
and pay more than the companies that issued them. a 
We purchase more Insurance Policies annually than Yacht 
any other concern in the world. ae 

Automobile 
Chica Springfield 
Cincinnati BOSTON Hartford 
Philadelphia 938 and 939 Old South Building Toronto, Can. 
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We'll Sell Your Farm 
or 
House 
ne 
Timber Land 
Factory 
Tenement House 
Office Building 
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Livery Stable 


Creamery 
Drug Store 
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Restaurant 
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already introducing them, with promise of solving 
the question of uniformity and of organic as against 
individual preference. 

These Colchester resolutions represent a forward 
movement in the liturgical history of our denomina- 
tion. They are, it is believed, the first instance of 
such decided action by any of our ecclesiastical 
bodies; and may prove suggestive to others. 

EssEX. 


Full of Years and Good Works 


Several veterans in church service in pulpit and 
in pew have gone to their reward of late. Rev.S. P. 
Drew, a native of the state, and, with the exception 
of a few years’ service in Minnesota and a short 
pastorate in New York State, giving his whole min- 
istry to Vermont churches, passed away at Water- 
bury, aged 82. His work was fruitful to an un- 
usual degree, all the churches he served witnessing 
ingatherings on confession and holding his memory 
precious. He was able to work to a ripe old age, 
and after his retirement at Waterbury made his in- 
fluence felt in the spiritual forces of the church. 
His oldest son is pastor of First Church, Keene, 
N. H. 

Deacon Henry D. Hall of North Bennington, 
died at the age of 80. The son of Gov. Hiland 
Hall, he was actively interested in the social, civil 
and religious affairs of the state all his long life. 
On his removal from Bennington to North Benning- 
ton in 1886, he led in the organization of the 
church there, and maintained this relationship to 
the end. The condition of his health kept him from 
a college course in his early years, but his literary 
tastes found scope in historical work for the state. 

Deacon Samuel G. Cone, forty years an officer of 
the Manchester church, has also passed away. A 
graduate of Williams College, he devoted his life to 
mercantile pursuits, and left an impress for spiritual 
good upon church and community. During the last 
months of failing health he lived with his daughter, 
an instructor in the Bible Normal College, Hart- 
ford, Ct. At Fairfield one of the last representa- 
tives of the Northrop and Worcester families which 
for more than a century have been identified with 
the religious interests of the town, and of that part of 
the state, died. Julian Northrop was the son of 
Hermon and grandson of Benjamin Worcester, 
the latter named for the first pastor of the chureh 
and a pioneer pastor of western Vermont. His 
death, at the age of 66, leaves the little church with 
no other active male member. Cc. H. 


Commemorative Fund at St. Albans 


This church completed a century of existence last 
year, but the coal famine prevented a celebration of 
the event. This will come later, however, when 
there will be added joy over the successful effort to 
raise a commemorative fund of $6,000 to pay debt 
on parsonage, recently purchased, and to meet any 
possible deficit for the current year. 

The credit for the conception and its execution is 
largely due to Rev. J. L. Sewall, and the achieve- 
ment is a revelation of what may be accomplished, 
in the face of formidable discouragements, by a man 
of enterprise, energy and pluck, who has faith in 
the people and brings business methods to bear 
upon the business side of church work. Every fam- 
ily in any way connected with the parish, irrespee- 
tive of its means, was given an opportunity to con- 
tribute, also absent members. More than seventy 
families not ordinarily approached by church solic- 
itors were reached. Very few failed to respond. 
The strictest privacy was maintained, the names of 
contributors and the amounts being known only to 
the pastor and treasurer. They ranged from 25 
cents to $500, from 340 contributors, and pledges 
are to be paid in three semi-annual installments. 

E. 


The Queen City 


Rev. G. Glenn Atkins of First Church has prepared 
for his Sunday school class of young men a program 
of Twenty Studies in Church History. The main 
divisions and sub-divisions are skillfully and hap- 
pily made, furnishing a bird’s-eye view of church 
history, including erganization, liturgies, sacra- 
ments, influence on morals and life, and the great 
characters that have appeared at different periods. 

The First Church will celebrate its centennial 
next year, and it is expected that meanwhile ex- 
tensive alterations and improvements will be made 
on the house of worship. At the annual meeting 
the church voted unanimously to adopt the indi- 
vidual communion service. . 





* e 
Biographical 
HON. GEORGE B. BARROWS 


A man who in his prime figured prominently in 
Congregational activities in Maine, died in Boston, 
Jan. 29. Mr. Barrows was a native of Fryeburg, 
Me., where he resided most of his life. He was a 
member of the Class of 1842 at Dartmouth College, 
and had served in both houses of the Maine Legis- 
lature, being president of the Senate in 1864. He 
was one of the first members of the Republican 
party and wielded a large influence in his state, 
being deeply interested in public affairs and ac- 
tively identified with movements looking toward 
the public welfare. Unusually well read and gifted 
with the historic instinct, he was in demand as a 
speaker at anniversary occasions. He was sent 
several times as a delegate to the Triennial Na- 
tional Council and he originated the idea of a Con- 
gregational exhibit at the World’s Fair at Chicago 





illustrating the progress of the denomination. For 
the last twelve years he has resided in Boston. He 
was a man of large mold and of a broad, genial | 
spirit. He leaves a widow, a son, and twodaughters, | 
both of whom are connected with the Home Science | 
Monthly. 
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| Without 
MAcBETH on it 
what can you 
expect of a 
lamp-chimney! 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 


Better read my Index; I send it free. 
SACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


To Keep Their Digestion Perfect 
Nothing is so Safe and Pleasant 
as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 


Thousands of men and women have found 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets the safest and 
most reliable preparation for any form of 
indigestion or stomach trouble. 


Thousands of people who are not sick, 
but are well and wish to keep well take 
Stuart’s Tablets after every meal to insure 
perfect digestion and avoid trouble. 

But it is not generally known that the 
Tablets are just as good and wholesome 
for little folks as for their elders. 


Little children who are pale, thin and 
have no appetite, or do not grow or thrive, 
should use the Tablets after eating and will 
derive great benefit from them. 

Mrs. G. H. Crotsley, 588 Washington 8t., 
Hoboken, New Jersey, writes: “Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets just fill the bill for chil- 
dren as well as for older folks. I’ve had the 
best of luck withthem. My three-year-old 
girl takes them as readily as candy. I have 
only to say ‘Tablets’ and she drops every- 
thing else and runs for them.” 

A Buffalo mother, a short time ago, who 
despaired of the life of her babe, was so 
delighted with the results from giving the 
child these Tablets that she went before the 
notary public of Erie Co., N. Y., and made 
the following affidavit: 

Gentlemen: Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 


were recommended to me for my two- 
months-old baby, which was sick and puny 
and the doctors said was suffering from in- 
digestion. I took the child to the hospital, 
but there found no relief. A friend men- 
tioned the Stuart Tablets and I procured a 
box from my druggist and used only the 
large sweet lozenges in the box and was 
delighted to find they were just the thing 
for my baby. I feel justified in saying that 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets saved my 
child's life. 


12th day of April, 1897, 
my ° .. Henry KaRIs, 


Notary Public in and for Erie Co., N. Y. 
For babies, no matter how young or dell- 
cate, the Tablets will accomplish wonders 
in increasing flesh, appetite and growth. 
Use only the large sweet tablets in every 
box. Full sized boxes are sold by all drug- 
gists for 50 cents, and no parent should 
neglect the use of this safe remedy for all 
stomach and bowel troubles if the child is 
ailing in any way regarding its food or as- 
similation. 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets have been 
known for years as the best preparation 
for all stomach troubles whether in adults 





or infants. 














E. H. BEMIS. 


Ave Specatist, originator «of oe THE BEMIS SANITARIUM, Glens Falls, N. Y. 





many of the following diseases which have been p 
by leading oculists: Cataracts, Scars, Films, Paralysis, Glancoma, Amaurosis, 
Atrophy of the Optic Nerve, Detached Retina, Weeping Eyes, Tumors» 
Inflammation or Ulceration of the Eyes, 
of a chronic nature, EVERY BODY should read our pamphlet, which 
is sent free to any address. It gives the cause of failing eyesight and dis- 
eased eyes, how prevented and cured at our Sanitarium, or by mati. Address 


BLINDNESS CAN BE PREVENTED AND CURED, 


TREAT THE CAUSE OF DISEASED EYES AND IMPAIRED VISION AND 


RESTORE YOUR EYESIGHT. 


The Most Successful and Humane Treatment in the World 
Is the Absorption Treatment . . . .. . 


No Knife! 


T not only gives the patient a new lease of life, but cures and relieves 


No Risk! 





Granulated Eyelids and all diseases 














For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Feb. 14-20. What Will Real Friend- 
ship Do? 1 Sam. 20: 1-23. 

What will not a real friendship do for both 
parties to it? In what it exacts and in what 
it yields it is one of the noblest agencies for 
developing and enriching character. There is 
always hope for the man who has one good 
friendship, and it takes a pretty good man 
and one growing better all the time, to per- 
sist in friendship through all the misunder- 
standings and causes for estrangement which 
may arise, to eliminate every trace of self- 
seeking, never to let friendship be marred by 
envy, jealousy or suspicion. Think, too, of 
the countless benefits that flow into one’s life 
through a genuine friendship, how the corners 
and angles of personality are smoothed off, 
how through the taetful counsel and patient 
forbearance of your friend you are broadened 
and bettered and your life repaired and 
strengthened at its weakest points. 





One reason why the Bible is dear to us is 
that it presents so many instances of close 
friendship and in this story, which has be- 
come a classic, we see three great essentials 
of friendship. The first is the spirit of self- 
effacement. It mattered not to Jonathan that 
his own prospects of success were impaired by 
the brilliant career and popularity of David. 
He was ready to forego advancement and to 
find his satisfaction in the elevation of his 
friend. Not until one is willing to have his 
friend pass him in the race, take more prizes 
in school or college, win greater glory on the 
athletic field, be a more conspicuous social 
favorite, does one do his full part toward 
maintaining a friendship. 





And true friendship is inventive. Jona- 





DIDN'T BELIEVE 
That Coffee Was the Real Treuble. 


ae 
Some people flounder around and take ev- 


erything that’s recommended to them, but 
finally find out that coffee is the real cause of 
their troubles. An Oregon man says: 

““For 25 years I was troubled with my 
stomach. I was a steady coffee drinker but 
didn’t suspect that as the cause. I doctored 
with good doctors and got no help, then I took 
almost anything which some one else had 
been cured with, but to no good. I was very 
bad last summer and could not work at times. 

“On Dec. 2, 1902, I was taken so bad that 
the Doctor said I could not live over twenty- 
four hours at the most and I made all prepa- 
rations todie. I could hardly eat anything, 
everything distressed me and I was weak and 
sick all over. When in that condition coffee 
was abandoned and I was put on Postum, the 
change in my feelings came quickly after the 
drink that was poisoning me was removed. 

“*The pain and sickness fell away from me 
and I began to get well day by day, so [ stuck 
to it until now I am well and strong again, 
can eat heartily with no headache, heart trou- 
ble or the awful sickness of the old coffee 
days. I drink all I wish of Postum without 
any harm and enjoy it immensely. 

“This seems .like a wonderfully strong 
story, but I would refer you to the First Na- 
tional Bank, the Trust Banking Co., or any 
merchant of Grant’s Pass, Ore., in regard to 
my standing and I will send a sworn state- 
ment of this if you wish. You can also use 
my name.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 

Still there are many who persistently fool 
themselves by saying, ‘‘ Coffee don’t hurt 
me”’; a ten days’ trial of Postum in its place 
will tell the truth and many times save life. 

** There’s a reason.”’ 

Look for the little book ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville” in each package. 
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than’s was. He devised ways of succoring 
David in his distress, and took the leading 
part in carrying them out. How frequently 
we say to our friends, ‘‘ Is there anything I 
can do for you?” but how infrequently we 
say: ‘‘ Let me do this specific thing for you. 
Can’t I help youin just this way?” Writers 
of histories cultivate the historic imagination 
whereby they are able to picture past events 
in their setting. But what you and I want in 
our friendships is the contemporaneous im- 
agination whereby we are able to put our- 
selves into the places of our friends and sup- 
ply some need of theirs before they realize 
that we are aware of it. 





The glory of this friendship, as of every true 
friendship, is its foundation in common spir- 
itual experiences and the hallowing of every 
element in it through mutual consecration to 
God. ‘Jehovah the God of Israel be wit- 
ness,” said Jonathan. ‘‘ Jehovah be with 
thee.” The thought of God was the back- 
ground of Jonathan’s thought of David. Not 
until we carry our friendship up into the 
spiritual realm and secure a community of in- 
terests with regard to the deepest things do 
we obtain the full worth of friendship. 


Utilize, then, to the full the gift God has 
given you of making friends. Think less of 
what you may get out of a friendship than 
what you may put into it. Turn to spiritual 
account your happy student comradeships, 
your business friendships. Do not bore your 
friend with formal religion, but let him not 
fail to know that the deepest thing of your 
life is your friendship with Christ which en- 
ables you all the better to cultivate your 
human friendships. For there are no friend- 
ships—and I speak as one who for many years 
has been blessed therewith far beyond de- 
serts—like those between persons trying to 
live under the inspiration of Christian hopes 
and the Christian ideals. 





re ap : . 
| Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
| CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 29. 


Mrs. A. A. Lincoln presided, reading Paul’s 
message to the Corinthians with regard to en- 
largement. Mrs. Capron spoke of the lesson 
from the transfiguration in the fact that Moses 
and Elias came to minister to the Lord him- 
self, saying that a part of our mission in life 
is to magnify our opportunities. Miss Lamson 
urged the importance of the eyes being kept 
open to see the opportunities and presented the 
need of new workers in Van, Marsovan and 
Aintab, Turkey; in China and Japan; also in 
Oodooville, Ceylon, where Miss Howland and 
Miss Root find their hands more than full, and 
the furlough which Miss Howland greatly 
needs seems difficult to accomplish unless 
other assistance is obtained. Miss Root’s 
latest word emphasizes these conditions. 

Mrs. Mason reported encouraging work in 
the Worcester County Branch. Mrs. Fowle 
gave a cheering word from Cesarea, where 
eighteen have recently been received into the 
church and where a beautiful Christian spirit 
prevails. 


Semicentennial at Winsted, Ct. 


Second Church celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
in its beautiful and finely equipped $60,000 build- 
ing. Its membership has grown from 57 to 418. 
Of its seven pastors, three survive, Dr. L. H. Hal- 
lock of Minneapolis, Rev. J. S. Voorhees of Adams, 
Mass., and Rev. H. H. Kelsey of Hartford, Ct. Dr. 
Hallock served longest—ten years. 

Rey. H. H. Kelsey, speaking on Modern Church 
Problems and Their Solution, emphasized two— 
Church Finances and Christian Nurture. He would 
solve the former by tithe giving, and though pas- 
tor of the most evangelistic church in Connecticut, 
said that in Christian nurture lay the great hope 
and the emphatic work of the church. , 








Peace, if possible, but truth at any rate.— 
Luther. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL, 


Few People Know How Useful it Is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a wo aay 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natuial and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 4 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
lanes, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. _ 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and por’y 
the breath, mouth and throat; also 
believe the liver is greatly benefited by 
the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent prep- 
aration, yet I believe I get more and be 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Loz- 
enges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.’’ 





Deserve your confi- 
dence. They have never 
failed—won’t fail now. 
Sold by all dealers. 
1904 Seed Annual 
postpaid, free. 

D. M. FERRY & CO. 

Detroit, Mich. 





‘500,000 BUSHELS } 
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Largest seed potato growersin the world! 
Elegant stock. Tremendous yields, 


From 400 to 1000 bushels per acre. ~ 


FOR 10 CENTS 


and this notice we send you lots of farm 
seed samples and big catalogue, telling 
all about Teosinte, Speltz, Peacoat, A 


JOHN A.SALZER. 
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Our Annual Clearance Sale 








Remainders, odd lots, shelf-worn books, etc., offered regardless of cost at prices to insure 


a speedy sale. 


If these books do not interest you, please call the attention of the librarian or trustee of 


your nearest library to this list. 


It may save them dollars. 


Remember our stock is limited, 


and, as last year, those who delay their orders may be disappointed in finding that no more 


can be had at these low prices. 


Apostles’ Creed, The. Henry A. Stimson, D.D. A twentieth century 
exposition of this ancient affirmation of Christian faith. Published at 
$1.50. . 50 cts. postpaid. 

Barleyville Sewin’ Cirele, The. c. A. Tingle. An amusing discussion 
of Christian Science by the women of Barleyville. $1.00. Our special 
price 60 cts. net; 75 cts. postpaid. 

Biblical Atlas and Gazetteer. kighteen large maps, finely engraved, 
and full list of all Biblical places, with key for finding. Cloth bound. Reg- 
ular price, $1.50. Reduced to 60 cts. net; 75 cts. postpaid. 

Biblical Encyclopedia, The. James Comper Gray and G. M. Adams. 
New revised edition. 5 vols. $10.00 net. Our special price $7.50 net, 
express extra. (2 sets only.) 

Building Eras. 
88 cts. postpaid. 

Charm of Birds, The. Rose Porter. Nature poems, ete. $1.25. 4 copies 
(shelf worn) 50 cts. net; 60 cts. postpaid. 

China in Convulsion. Arthur Smith, D.D. 2 vols. $5.00 net. One of the 
strongest books about the Chinese troubles. Our price $3.50 net; $4.00 
postpaid. 

Christ and His Salvation. Horace Bushnell. 
price 75 cts. net; 88 cts. postpaid. 

Christ Himself. Atexander McKenzie, D.D. 
Published at $1.00. Our special price 45 cts. net; 50 cts. postpaid. 


Congregationalists in America. A.E. Dunning, D.D., Editor of The 
Congregationalist. Formerly published at $2.75. Balance of the edition 
offered at $1.25 postpaid. 

Creation Centred in Christ. H. Grattan Guinness. $2.50 net. 
special price $1.50 net; $1.70 postpaid. (3 copies only.) 

Distinctive Messages of the Old Religions. G. Matheson, D. D. 
$1.75. Our special price 75 cts; 88 cts. postpaid. 

Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s Works: 


Horace Bushnell. $1.50. Our special price 75 cts. net ; 


$1.50. Our special 


One of his choicest works. 


Our 


6 volumes, Hours with the Bible, Old Testament $7.50 
“ é “ “oe “ New “ 6 oo 

2 ” Holy Land and the Bible . 500 
1 bd Old Testament Characters 1.50 
Total list price $20.00 
Our reduced price $10.00 


Express at purehaser’s expense. This is a genuine bargain, as all who 
are famiiiar with Dr. Geikie’s valuable works will at once recognize. 
Eternal Life. J. Morgan Gibbon. Expositions of John’s Epistles. 

ported. $1.50. 90 cts. net; $1.00 postpaid. (5 copies only.) 


Evolution of English Congregationalism. 
D.D. $1.00 net. Special price 50 cts. postpaid. 


Expositor’s Bible Commentary, The. Forty-nine volumes bound in 
twenty-five, only $15.00 net for the set. $16.00 on installments. A 
great bargain. 

Falstaff Edition of Shakspeare, The. Complete in eight large vol- 
umes, each 43x 7} inches in size; cloth binding. Contains in addition to 
the complete works, Notes, Glossary, an exhaustive Biography and 32 
full-page illustrations. Our special price for this eight-volume set $2.50 
net. Same in half-morocco binding $3.75 net. Expressage at purchaser’s 
expense. 

Godet’s Commentary on New Testament: Luke, 1 vol. John, 2 
vols. Romans, 1 vol. Regular price $3.00 per vol. net. Our special 
price $1.50 each, net; $1.70 postpaid. 

Gospel of the Fatherhood. 4. Morgan Gibbon. 
90 cts. net ; $1.00 postpaid. (4 copies only.) 

Growing Revelation, The. Amory H. Bradford, D.D. Not a treatise 
on the growth and development of the Bible, but on the revelation God is 
daily making in the life of this age. A help to a clearer vision of God. 
Published at 41.50. Reduced to.60 cts. net; 75 cts. postpaid. 

Imperialism: A Study. J.A. Hobson. $2.75 net. Our special price 
$1.50 net; $1.70 postpaid. 

Life and Letters of Elizabeth Prentiss. 
price 75 cts. net; 88 cts. postpaid. 

Life of Joseph Parker, D. D. Albert Dawson. 
out 40 cts. net; 50 cts. postpaid. 

Lore of Cathay, The. w.aA.P. Martin. A mine of information about 
China and its ways. $2.50 net. Our special price $1.75 met; $1.90 
postpaid. 

Meyer’s Commentary on New Testament. 11 vols. Usual price 

" $8.00 per vol. net.” Our special price $1.50 each, net; $1.70 postpaid. 


Iin- 


Alexander Mackennal, 


Imported. $1.50, 


$1.50 net. Our special 


75 ets. net. Closing 








ANOTHER LIST WILL APPEAR NEXT WEEK—BE SURE TO LOOK FOR IT. 


THE PILGRII1 PRESS, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 





Moral Uses of Dark Things. Horace Bushnell. 
price 75 cts. net; 88 cts. postpaid. 


Nature and the Supernatural. Horace Bushnell. 
price 75 cts. net; 88 cts. postpaid. 


Parker’s People’s Bible. Odd volumes; viz., Leviticus to Esther. 
Comprising 7 vols. Regular price $1.50 net each. Our special price 
25 cts. each; 40 cts. postpaid. Proverbs, | vol., same price. (Only one 


or two copies each.) 


Peloubet’s Suggestive Illustrations on Matthew. 
$1.25. Our special price 50 cts. net; 65 cts. postpaid. 


Peloubet’s Teacher’s Commentary on Matthew and on Acts. 
Each $1.25. Our special price 84 cts. net; 99 cts. postpaid. (4 each.) 


Pusey’s Commentary oa the Minor Prophets. 2 vols. Each $3.00 
net. Our special price $1.50 each, net; $1.70 postpaid. 


Real Things in Nature. A reading book of science by E. S. Holden. 
4 copies shelf-worn. 40 cts. each, net; 50 cts. postpaid. 


Sermons on Living Subjects. Horace Bushnell. $1.50. 
price 75 cts. net; 88 cts. postpaid. 


Smith & Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography, Liter- 
ature, Sects and Doctrines. 


price $12.00 net. Express extra. (1 set only—shelf-worn.) 


Those Black Diamond Men. w. PF. Gibbons. Graphic stories of life 
in the coal mines. $1.50. Our special price 50 cts. net ; 63 cts. postpaid. 
(7 copies.) 


Twentieth Century Cyclopedia, The. Edited by A. R. Spofford and 
Charles Annandale, M.A. 3 vols. Containing a mass of useful and 
authentic information on History, Biography, Art and Science, and a 
Gazetteer of the world, including all important places. 8 vols., cloth 
binding, hundreds of illustrations. Our special price only $5.00. 


What the Bible Teaches. Rev. R. A. Torrey of Moody Institute, 
Chicago. $2.50. Our special price $1.50 net; $1.65 postpaid. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. Authorized edition (and the 
latest, except the International, which we sell at $8.50 net). The Una- 
bridged for popular use answers every requirement, a supplement of 
modern words bringing it quite up to date, while its low price makes 
it an exceptional bargain. (Quarto size, leather binding, reduced to 
$2.50 net. Express at purechaser’s expense. 


World’s History and Its Makers, The. Sanderson, McGovern, 
Lamberton, Leigh and other eminent editors and contributors. A cyclo- 
piedia of world history from ancient times until the present. In ten 
handsome volumes, with many illustrations; cloth binding. Our special 
price only $5.00 net per set. Same in half-moroceo, gilt top, a very 
handsome set, our special price only $7.50. Express at purchaser’s 
expense. This is about one-third the former price. 


World’s Literature Uluminated, The. Edited py Julian Haw- 
thorne, J. P. Lamberton, O. H. G. Leigh and John Russel Young. Ten 
volumes of 500 pages each, with hundreds of illustrations, one Lundred 
being full-page plates. The collection brings together representative 
selections from the writings of the world’s greatest authors, from the 
most ancient down to the present time, each selection prefaced by a 
bit of history, explanation or commentary. Sold by subscription at 
$25.00. Our special price, in cloth binding, $5.00 net. In half-morocco, 
gilt top, $7.50 met. Express at purchaser's expense. This is also about 
one-third the usual price and hundreds of sets have been sold by our 
Chicago house at this low rate. 


World-wide Evangelization the Special Business of the Chureh. 
The addresses delivered at the Toronto Convention of Student Volunteers. 
Nearly 700 pages, constituting a cyclopwdia of missionary information, 
argument and appeal. Cheap at $2.50. We offer it at $1.50 net; $1.75 
postpaid. 

Yale Lectures on Preaching. R. W. Dale, D.D. A strong book for 
ministers, by one of the greatest English preachers of this generation. 
Published at $1.50. Offered at 60 cts. net; 75 cts. postpaid. 


COMBINATION OFFERS AT SPECIAL RATES 
Davis’ Bible Dictionary. $2.00 net. 
Walker’s Comprehensive Concordance. $1.00 net. 


Two almost indispensable aids to Bible study. The two for 
$2.50 postpaid. 


$1.50. Our special 


$1.50. 


Our special 


Regular price 


Our special 


4 large vols. $24.00 net. Our special 


R. S. Storrs’ Orations and Addresses. $3.00 net. 


Prof. E. A. Park’s Memorial Volume of Sermons. 1.50 net. 


Two volumes containing masterly addresses, unsurpassed in 
American pulpit literature. The two for $3.50 postpaid. 
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Two Manual Pedal Reed Organs 


$300 to $750 
Send for New Illustrated Catalogue 
ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


180 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
FACTORIES - - - - - - - BRATTLEBORO, VT. 














GREAT 


February Discount Sale 





We propose to double our business for this 
month, and with that one purpose in mind we 
have inaugurated the greatest value giving event 
ever known in the history of Dry Goods Retailing. 
The extraordinary values we are giving combined 
with our most liberal discount offer, will make 
this sale the biggest trade inducement ever offered 
by any Department Store in all New England. 


DISCOUNT OFFER 


A Certificate valued at 
Five Cents will be given 
with every cash purchase 
of One Dollar. 














Guarantee Fund in excess of poe TE by Company’ s 
tan ; 
Guarantee Fund in excess of Legal Requirements, 


Paid Policy holders since organization, $1 38, 946,127.01 


Increase in Assets, ; etith ae ie 
Increase in Excess Guarantee Fund, + | | |: 181/41 








GILCHRIST COMPANY 


The Boston’s Fastest Crowing The 
Daylight Department Store Daylight 
Store Washington St., through to Winter St. Store 


HEBER BISHOP, Manager, 











Life, Accident, Bo af and Health Insurance 


54th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


(Condensed) 


Etna Life 





HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD WRITING LIFE, ACCIDENT, 
LIABILITY AND HEALTH INSURANCE. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1904, . . ‘ ; . ; ‘ . $68,155,179.01 
Premium receipts in 1903, ASERALS Ee PP ae cae 11,733,253.87 
Interest receipts in 1903, 4 bs aioe : : ; ‘ 2,825,620.69 
Total receipts in 1903, ‘ ; : x ‘ 14,558,874.56 
Payments to Policy holders in 1903, ai. Aina gant 6,562,153.05 
He or Reserve on Policies, and all claims, . ; 60,287 ,077.10 
cial Reserve in addition to Reserve above given, 2,186,188.00 
fe Insurance issued and ravines in 190. ‘ 33,087,131 .00 
Life Insurance in force Jan. i. i . «+ . 228,268,843 
Accident Insurance in foree Jan. 1904, 208,617,238 


Insurance Company, 


THE LEADING INSURANCE COMPANY IN NEW ENGLAND, AND 














Great Gains in Ruinien a 1903. 


CHESTER & HART, Managers, 
Life Department, 
60 conexees nant, Boston. 


Accident Business. Liability Business 
Water and Kilby Streets, Boston. 


5,681 ,913.91 
7,857,944.55 


$4,661,633. rod 


Increase in Premium Income, . 1,508,992. 

Increase in Total Income, 1:742,074.47 
Increase in Life Insurance Issued, 2,597,293.00 
Increase in Life Insurance in Force, 12,002,866.00 
Increase in Accident Insurance in Force, 9,067 ,034.00 


a W. BURKE, General Fas aote 











